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The professional artist, and anyone who 
wishes to exploit his skills to the utmost, 
provides himself with whatever tools are 
needed for best results. If you could have 


looked over Chamberlain’s shoulder as he’ 


made this magnificent drawing you would 
have seen on his desk before him, not 
two or three pencils, but an array of leads 


The 500-year-old Church of St. 
Laurens—Groote Kerk—Rotter- 
dam—Samuel Chamberlain re- 
constructs one of Europe’s most 
impressive examples of 15th 
Century Gothic with his Typho- 
nite Eldorado pencils. 


Rotter 


from 6B to 3 or 4H. And you would have. 


seen him take up one, then another; the 
B grades for the darkest tones, the H 
grades for the lightest. In other words 
Chamberlain works with a full palette. 
If you have not worked in this way 
you have a pleasant surprise in store for 
you in the “ELDORADO pencil palette.” 


DIXON TYPHONITE 


ELDORADO 


The Master Drawing Pencil 


Made in Canada by DIXON PENCIL CO. LIMITED 
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TRAVELLING EXHIBITIONS 


The National Gallery of Canada offers to responsible 

art organizations in Canada a well established service 

of travelling exhibitions. | Additional bookings are 
now being made for the following: 


CANADIAN 


Canadian Society of Painters in W/ater Colour, 1947. Available May onwards 
Canadian Society of Graphic Art, 1947. Available February onwards 
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BRITISH, AMERICAN and OTHERS 
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Charges are on a pro rata basis 
Further information on request 


Reproductions 


Colour reproductions in various sizes are available of many of the paintings 
in the National collection. 
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Emity Carr. 


Forest Landscape. 


CAR 


Collection: Duncan Campbell Scott, C.M.G. 


DIRECTIONS IN 


BRITISH COLUMBIA PAINTING 


F ONE could strike a cross section of 
I the art activity of any country, one 
would probably find three distinct groups 
of practising painters, and possibly a 
fourth. First, a large number of pure 
amateur “painters for pleasure” who 
exist everywhere. Secondly, a body of 
academically trained professional painters 
—landscape specialists, portraitists, who 
live by sale of their work, or by private 
or school teaching, and who belong to 
established art societies. Some of these 
are quiet, sound and even sensitive artists 
but they add nothing original to our 
tradition; and some again maintain a 
haughty isolation, regarding themselves 
as the vestal virgins of art, repeating 
nostalgically the grand European tradi- 
tion, even adopting at times the surface 
mannerisms of modernism. 


A third section is composed of those 
temperaments seriously concerned with 
the exploratory rather than the facile 
approach to art; and, while they may 
exist in fierce independence, they usu- 
ally respect true creation where they 
find it and their respect often unites 
them in sympathy. At times they group 
together for mutual growth and pro- 
tection. 

A possible fourth stratum would in- 
clude those rare true primitives who have 
retained a virginal and naive approach 
and whose work offers us pure joy. 


Historically, in relation to the develop- 
ment of art, the third section is the 
important one. It is here our tradition 
is enriched and expanded and it is here 
we can discover those unusual and pene-— 
trating forms which express our deep 


F. H. Vartey. Dhdrdna. The Art Gallery of Toronto 
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Above: 
Bitt 
sf On the Ferry 


—a live interest in the 
everyday human scene 


Don Jarvis 
Victory Square 


—the post-impressionist 
tradition thoroughly 
absorbed and given 
a new adaptation to 
our environment 
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Peter ASsPELL 
Dorothy 
—the beginnings 


of sensitive 
portraiture 


Below: 


J. L. 


Image in the Cedar 
Slash 


—a concern for the 
discovery of new 
expressive forms 
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indigenous feelings and conflicts. In this 
independent work, the approach, as else- 
where, may be both classic and romantic. 


ihe There are those who reveal the world in 
balance as it exists for them, whose atti- 
er tude is tempered with clear serenity and 


” whose pictorial form is usually ample, 
embracing and non-violent. Others wish 
to state passionately what they feel about 
the world, wanting not only to reveal 
but to expose, and whose compelling 
search often drives them to produce 
powerful formal structures with a per- 
sonal and new emphasis ranging from 
intense withdrawal and identification in 
symbolism to a positive commentative 
interpretation of the social scene. 

In the light of this very crude frame- 
sr, work of categories, what has British 
Columbia to offer that will indicate real 

development? In short, are there dis- 
coveries in form apart altogether from 
the number of acceptable but unprovo- 
cative exhibiting artists? 

Our three contributions to form so far 
seem to have been the Varley landscapes 
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Seated Figure 


—toward a serious 
treatment of the 


figure 


and portraits, the paintings of Emily Carr, 
also the later- non-objective work of 
Lawren Harris, although Harris is a rela- 
tive newcomer to British Columbia. 
There have been others who have pro- 
duced some of the elements of form, 
but have not achieved sufficient consis- 
tency or integrated internal structure 
or enough emotional penetration to crys- 
tallize these elements into a style rather 
than a manner. 

There is no middle road, no half-way 
house. As an artist, either one attains, in 
time, “total form” or remains an “also 
ran”. 


Is there in the present generation of 
painters in British Columbia any emer- 
gence of “total form”? If so, in what 
direction are these forms moving? A 
scrupulous observation seems to indicate 
some beginnings, as may be seen by the 
reproductions. These, however, should 
not be construed as a final selection; they 
are rather an arrangement from conveni- 
ent examples of the work of some of the 
younger and more frequent exhibitors. 
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REGIONAL TRENDS IN 
WEST COAST ARCHITECTURE 


BY FRED LASSERRE 


OISTURE-LADEN air blankets the 
Pacific. Prevailing westerly winds 
blow this air at ocean temperature to- 
wards Canada’s West Coast. In winter 
cold air from the high. snow-covered 
peaks flows down the valleys towards 
the ocean. The moisture-laden air con- 
denses and turns to fog, to cloud and to 
rain. In summer the snow has been dis- 
pelled from most of the mountains. The 
air that touches the peaks does not cool 
and the moisture it has absorbed from 
the melting snow matches that of the 
ocean air. The sun shines on the West 
Coast during the summer months. 

The meeting of the two currents of 
air results in low wind intensities and 
the year’s average, at under five miles 
per hour, is about ten miles per hour 
less than in any other of the principal 
cities in Canada. 

Past the States of Oregon and Wash- 
ington and past the Province of British 
Columbia flows the Japanese current 
which has been warmed in the China Sea. 
The westerly breezes are temperated by 
this current. In winter the average tem- 
perature in Vancouver is a mild 38°F 
as compared to Montreal’s frigid 16°F 
and Toronto’s 24°F. In summer Van- 
couver’s even temperature averages at 
59°F while Montreal and Toronto have 
to contend with extremes which average 
out at 66°F and 67°F respectively. No 
below zero temperatures have been re- 
corded in Vancouver. 

The conditions created by the winds 
and the ocean give the West Coast a wet 
winter. The year’s precipitation amounts 
to a total of 58.65 inches in Vancouver 
while Montreal has 41.16 inches and 
Toronto walks almost dry-shod through 
33.46 inches. However, the five months 
from May to September deposit only 
12.5 inches of rain on Vancouver, while 
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they drop 17.45 inches on Montreal and 
13.5 on Toronto. 

The winter sun in Vancouver is a 
welcomed sight to be enjoyed only three 
hours, to Toronto’s and Montreal’s five 
hours, on the average per day. 

These have been the basic elements 
which are shaping the architecture of 
the West Coast in so far as a building 
is “a shelter”. By “West Coast” we shall 
mean Metropolitan Vancouver and those 
communities along the coast of the 
British Columbia mainland and of Van- 
couver Island where physical and clim- 
atic conditions approximate those in that 
city. This will cover about two-thirds 
of the total population of British Colum- 
bia, over half being concentrated in the 
Greater Vancouver area. 

We shall not include Greater Victoria 
which has its own special conditions 
keeping it a unique and architecturally 
more conservative spot in the province. 
Also the vast and scarcely populated 
interior of the province with its rigorous 
climate of extremes and its varied topo- 
graphical and sociological conditions 
cannot merit special attention in these 
brief remarks. In both Victoria and the 
interiors excellent contemporary struc- 
tures are erected or are in process of 
construction. These, however, are de- 
signed in Vancouver and the design has 
been based upon findings arising out of 
research and study based upon that city’s 
requirements and specific characteristics. 

It seems reasonable, therefore, to use 
Vancouver and its surrounding coastal 
area as the spring-board for an analysis 
of West Coast architecture. (Further- 
more, the author feels competent to 
handle only this fertile area). 

In this area another element besides 
the weather has wrought a great influ- 
ence on the process of thought related 
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Above: John Eric Allan house, Capilano 
Highlands. Architects: Sharp and Thomson, 


Berwick, Pratt 


Centre: Architect’s house, West Vancouver. 


C. E. Pratt, Architect 


Below: Interior of this house, view from 
entrance stair to fireplace 


Photos: 


Tony Archer 


to architectural design. In Toronto, in 
Montreal, in Halifax and in Quebec, and 
in most other Canadian communities the 
early settlers and builders brought with 
them long-established traditions of build- 
ing construction and of style. Those who 
first built our eastern cities built well 
and with considerable cultivated and in- 
bred sensitivity. 
As these pioneers moved westward 
traditions became diluted and adulterated; 
a memory lingered but it was a distorted 
one. When they reached the West Coast 
our settlers found conditions unlike any 
they had met hitherto. It was difficult 
to transplant or graft ancient traditions 
to these new conditions. They met a 
wealth of easily workable building lum- 
ber, a temperate and seasonally wet clim- 
ate, hilly and mountainous country and 
a series of other variations from that to 
which they had been accustomed. 


The West Coast is a new addition to 
Canada and its cities are young. Van- 
couver has just celebrated its sixtieth 
anniversary as a city and it now boasts 
a population of near to half a million 
within its metropolitan. area. This means 
that those who have moved to Vancouver 
from the East came at a period when 
cultural and architectural standards there 
were confused if not illiterate. This 
apparent illiteracy was transplanted to 
British Columbia and combined with 
distorted traditions and adaptations to 
produce a depressing, ugly and chaotic 
array of buildings. None had deep tradi- 
tional roots. A few were good copies 
of well-designed buildings elsewhere but 
obviously misplaced and gauche in the 
Vancouver setting. Here is a barren 
ground for aesthetic sentimentality. 


The author has heard on several occa- 
sions the remark “Isn’t this a wonderful 
street! Each house has so successfully 
been made to look entirely different 


from any of the others!” Here seems to 


be the only basis for sentimentality and 
it is one which has no validity in terms 
of native culture, indigenous art and 
architecture. That statement does indi- 
cate that there is no set style or even 
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Typical apartment 
development by 
Housing Enterprises 
of Canada Ltd., 
Vancouver. 

Sharp and Thomson, 
Berwick, Pratt, 
Architects 


two or three styles, such as Georgian, 
Colonial, Tudor or Cape Cod, to become 
part of an architectural tradition in the 
minds of the citizens. There just are no 
examples to which any citizen feels he 
can point as a well-built building, suited 
to its needs and aesthetically native to 
Vancouver. This is a condition which 
does not exist in the minds of citizens 
in the older cities of the East. 


What are some of the other-.character- 
istics which are influencing develop- 
ments in architecture on the West Coast? 
The breath taking view which almost 
every home and building can have be- 
fore them demands that screening walls 
be pierced to the utmost and that en- 
trance or lounging terraces open out to 
it. Spring starts in early March when the 
bulbs sprout and bloom, to be followed 
by dogwoods, rhododendrons and a 
botanical wealth of blossoms which gain 
splendour under the control of landscape 
gardeners and architects. The last chry- 
santhemums are finally picked at No- 
vember’s end. The earth is rich and the 
rains ensure that the fertile soil produces 
in abundance a wealth of plants and 
trees not approached in variety or pro- 
fusion anywhere else in Canada. 


The principal building material is 


Photo: Tony Archer 


wood. It is an abundant native of excel- 
lent quality for architectural use in 
structure as well as in finishes. Exterior 
and interior cedar siding or panelling, 
left natural or oiled, forms an agreeable 
and practical wall finish. Many other 
varieties of wood are locally available 
and are adaptable to many effects and 
many uses. One of the principal uses 
is for the manufacture of plywood 
which is extensively used in West Coast 
buildings. Stones are plentiful and there 
are some beautiful granites available. 
Stone walls occur frequently though the 
shortage of stone-masons restricts its 
more frequent use. Lack of good brick 
clays have made brick buildings scarce. 
On the other hand stucco is a very 
common and economical wall finish. The 
temperate climate does not submit this 
finish to the damaging stresses and strains 
of frost action occurring in the East. 
Shakes and shingles are plentiful and of 
good’ quality but the flat built-up roof 
is beginning to prove more economical 
and socially more acceptable. (So much 
of the view for others can be cut out 
by someone building a pitched roof.) 


The moderate climate with consistent 
air humidity and with no rapid changes 
of temperature is ideal for the use of 
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radiant panel heating. A great number of 
installations of this type are now in 
operation and a ne number more are 
in the process of erection. It permits a 
free interior uncluttered by pipes, regi- 
sters, and radiators. No allowance is 
necessary to accommodate radiators 
under windows. 


From this background emerges the 
contemporary movement in architecture 
on the West Coast. Unfettered by senti- 
mental or traditional cultural bonds with 
any fine architectural heritage, the de- 
sign “of buildings is approached objec- 
tively. Architectural design can now be 
the simple spontaneous expressibn of a 


provides shade. At the same time atten- 
tion is being paid to the few hours of 
winter sunshine which are permitted to 
enter the rooms through proper calcula- 
tion of extent of overhang. 

The flat roof is particularly well suited 
to this _ A certain ranch-type of 
house also gives opportunity for adequate 
living comforts in all weathers. 

Windows which are frequently large 
unbroken panes of glass are being largely 
replaced in domestic work by a regular 
series of glass panels in the form of fixed 
panes combined with French windows 
or casements. (Infrequent and low- 
velocity winds as well as radiant heating 
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McGavin Ltd., Bakery, Administration and Sales Office, Vancouver. 
Robert R. McKee, Architect. 


building solution suited to needs, many 
of which are peculiar to this area. 

The rainy period requires a wide over- 
hang to the roof. Covered conveniences 
so that the occupants do not feel en- 
closed as in a submarine are a necessity 
which take the form of hoods, covered 
ways, porches and terraces recessed 
within the building. Large windows are 
placed in such a manner that the internal 
living space can be visually extended to 
a dry area outside. This protection 
against the rain finds its advantages dur- 
ing the sunny summer months when it 
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make the use of this advantageous type 
of window possible). The panels with 
thicker mullions give the inmates a sense 
of protection against the drab, rainy or 
foggy weather. In summer the view is 
given added value by being framed or 
by having a contrasting geometric pat- 
tern of mullions superimposed upon it. 
Access to the exterior is always made 
available from all principal living areas. 

The flow quality from interior to ex- 
terior is a natural development in this 
region. The winters are mild and double 
windows and doors are unnecessary. 
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Photo: Tony Archer 


Typical examples of large numbers of builder designed and speculatively built houses 
in the Vancouver area. Buzelle Homes Ltd., Contractors. 


There are no long periods of heavy snow 
coverage so that windows reaching to the 
floor and French windows entail no 
special problems. The same wall finish 
may carry on from an interior wall to 
an ‘exterior wall if it has a good roof 
protection. The lush vegetation, blos- 
soms and garden growth of the West 
Coast can be brought into the architec- 
ture by means of flower boxes and by 
flower beds, parts of which may be in 
the interior of the building. In summer’s 
pleasant weather, outdoor living is a 
natural expansion of indoor life. New 
buildings show this telescoping of the 
two as transparent walls bring the garden 
into the interior and the interior to the 
outside. Similarly, bedrooms are extended 
on to balconies. 

The strong roof line created by the 
broad overhang produces a well-defined 
termination to the building. Between it 
and the ground local designers are de- 
veloping a pattern of glass, stucco and 
wood or steel, with brick and, more 
often, stone as substantial relief—usually 
in connection with the chimney or as ‘a 
link with the garden and the street. The 
developments in plyw ood, making its use 
more common in exterior finishes, have 
given impetus to studies in modular con- 
struction. The standard 4 ft. x 8 ft. panel 
offers a basic unit which, in combination 
with architects’ interests in prefabrication 
and in factory-produced panels, is creat- 
ing a type of facade pattern design 
suited to these modular standards. The 


pattern, due to limits established by 
these standards, shows discipline and 
rhythm. 

These recognizable design factors are 
easily grasped by the man on the street 
and by the speculative builder. Both are 
accepting these as factors which are in 
harmony with West Coast conditions. 
The result is a most encouraging sweep 
of public opinion; more and more people 
are asking for this contemporary form 
of building design. The builders are 
using it to an ever greater degree—and 
they find that it pays. 


The cultural ground is being well 
cleared and prepared by many other 
groups in the region. Three of the most 
noteworthy in awakening the individual 
taste of the West Coast are the Federation 
of Canadian Artists, the Art in Living 
Group (a group of artists who have been 
particularly interested in bringing good 
contemporary architecture and com- 
munity design to Vancouver) and the 
new ly formed Department of Architec- 
ture at the University of British Columbia. 

Young architects with wide and varied 
education and experience have made 
Vancouver their home. They have 
brought a fresh and imaginative objec- 
tivity to their handling of architectural 
design. The older architects in the pro- 
vince have had tremendous tasks to face 
and the wide variety of buildings which 
have sprung up overnight, on the site of 
virgin forests, are an indication of their 
diligence and of their solution to exact- 
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Photo: Tony Archer 


A. J. Rowse residence, West Vancouver, completed 1947. 


William K. Knoppe, Architect. 


ing problems. The younger generation 
have now an up-to-date and relatively 
cultured, industrialized base from which 
to develop further. They have been un- 
tiring in their efforts at educating client 
and public. By using the significant 
features and the experience of what had 
been built before and by combining 
these with an objective and unbiased 
approach to the particular conditions 


and needs of the region these young 
designers are now producing a new 
architecture. 

It is an architecture native to the 
West Coast, fresh and contemporary. 
The design principles it enunciates, 
through local materials and by solving 
local building problems, are however 
international. They can be adapted to 
the remainder of Canada. 


The Golden Pheasant Roadside Inn, West Vancouver. 
Harry Barratt, Architect. 
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THE ART IN 
LIVING GROUP 


BY FRED A. AMESS 


“ 


. the Gallery had a 


” 


record attendance . 


ger Art in Living Group, that strange off- 
spring of the British Columbia Region of 
the Federation of Canadian Artists, was con- 
ceived during the war years in the minds of 
many, but its birth actually took place during 
the local screening of “The City”, a film on 
town planning. After the film had been shown, 
a group of enthusiasts sat down along a nearby 
cafeteria counter and discussed the possibilities 
of the Artist making his voice heard and his 
ideas felt in the realm of architecture. The 
plans for our group commenced upon paper 
napkins; the sugar bowls were tenements, the 
forks, streets, and the counter, a battleground 
for ideas. 


That very night we projected an exhibition 
on “Art in Living”. Without finances, organiza- 
tion or constitution behind it, the exhibition 
was at first nobody’s baby, but yet plans for 
it grew so fast that one night it was presented, 
wrapped in its best, to the Federation members 
at their meeting. Here both it and the idea of 
an “Art in Living Group” met with instant 
adoption and hearty support. From then on it 
was all hard work for the organizing group. 
Visiting libraries, undertaking research, writing 
and rewriting the outlines for captions was a 
task of magnitude. A model was made of the 
proposed display and after seeing it the Van- 
couver Art Gallery kindly consented to devote 
four of its rooms to the exhibition. An old 
studio was rented in which the exhibition could 
be built and a sign writer lent us his shop in 
the evenings. Donations of money and materials 
encouraged the work. Week after week the 
challenge of the highly improbable drew more 
people into the undertaking. 

Months later, the exhibition opened. That 
night the members of the Art in Living Group 
slumped in weariness, but the show was up 
and it was good. 

Ten moving pictures were shown in the eve- 
nings during the course of the exhibition, and 
they helped put across the message to Van- 
couver. Also the Gallery had a record attend- 
ance on this occasion of some six thousand 
during the three weeks. 
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Stressing the six aesthetic and physical quali- 
ties of Light, Space, View, Shape, Colour and 
Surface, the exhibition gave to the public a 
simple introduction to the fundamentals of 
architecture and town planning. The resulting 
local response as measured by requests for 
speakers and for forum discussions was large 
and gratifying. 

The next project undertaken by the group 
was the preparation of an exhibition dealing 
with the problems of school design. Here we 
were fortunate in securing not only the plans 
of the much praised Whitwood Mere Infants’ 
School in England, but its architect, Oliver 
Hill, also kindly sent the plans and specifica- 
tions of several projected schools. A model of 
a recommended school and a set of plates of 
other plans were put on display and were not 
only well received in Vancouver but also were 
later circulated throughout the province. The 
influence of this display upon contemporary - 
school building in British Columbia has been 
evident, and is acknowledged. 


A third exhibition dealt with the neighbour- 
hood planning. Here we managed with the 
co-operation of the local Parks Board to suggest 
the type of neighbourhood living, with inte- 
grated green areas or parks, which the group 
advocates as the ideal. 


A fourth and final exhibition stressed the 
place of architecture in the life of the people. 
It was entitled “Our Day”. By means of excel- 
lent cartoons, a satirical emphasis was given 
to present day conditions, while coloured 
charts and pictorial renderings showed _possi- 
bilities and examples of more satisfactory torms 
and methods of contemporary living. 


One great success of the Art in Living Group 
was in another field of activity. The secretary 
of our group visited Richard Neutra, architect 
and town planner of international renown, at 
his home in Los Angeles and persuaded him 
to give some lectures in Vancouver. As travel- 
ling expenses and entertainment were too great 
for our group to handle alone, we joined forces 


with fourteen other local societies in bringing 
Continued on page 52 
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HE last issue of Canadian Art carried 
excellent article by Patrick 
Morgan, “Folk Painters of Charlevoix”. 
In it the writer makes a clear and valu- 
able distinction between folk artists and 
primitives: . . . “folk art, in short, best 
expresses the home life of a people; 
primitive art, a people’s childhood faith.” 
There might be some point in pushing 
the characterization of primitive art a 
little further. Certainly, ever since the 
turn of the century, there has been an 
increasing enthusiasm and sympathy, on 
the part of the civilized world, for the 
art of primitive peoples. In recent years 
frequent exhibitions of such works, 
magazine articles, books, have done much 
to make this field more familiar to the 
public. Picasso is only one of many 
modern artists who have been strongly 
drawn at one time or another to primitive 
art and whose work bears the imprint of 
that interest. 

Why this general interest in primitive 
art; what actually is our relation to it? 
It should not be too difficult to gather 
up some of the reasons. For one thing, 
there is doubtless a predisposition on our 
part, tinged perhaps with a little roman- 
tic nostalgia, for the primitive state itself. 
Living in a world that seems more fet- 
tered and crippling than ever before, we 
feel ourselves in a good position to 
appreciate that kind of existence which 
is still determined by man’s primordial 
relation to nature. Gauguin, of course, is 
the classic example here. Here too comes 
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PRIMITIVE 


BY DORIS 


Legend of the Bear Mother 


Carving in argillite, Haida 
British Columbia 


our attraction to the untutored naive 
qualities in primitive art (and in folk art 
too, of course, as Patrick Morgan’s 
article itself indicates), partly at least as 
a reaction against the highly specialized 
techniques we ourselves possess in vari- 
ous fields, all too often without a real 
conviction to compel their use. 


There is another factor. For the past 
fifty years or so, artists have been finding 
the methods of realism and naturalism 
handed down by the Renaissance right 
through impressionism, more and more 
inadequate to express what they feel 
about the twentieth century world. 
They have found these methods lacking 
on several scores: on that of plastic form, 
for example, as Picasso and the cubists 
protested; for their emptiness of real 
expressive and emotional content, as 
Barlach testified; and on the score of 
their natural detail, as Modigliani bears 
witness. But primitive art, they have dis- 
covered, possesses precisely those quali- 
ties, formal organization, emotional ex- 
pressiveness and simplicity of form which 
they were developing in their own work. 
And it is a common observation that we 
are inevitably led, in our admirations, to 
that art which has some ite at to 
our own. 


But the real reference lies not on the 
surface. The forms that primitive art 
have taken vary greatly but they have a 
common source. Whether it was the pre- 
historic European of thirty thousand 
years ago painting hunting scenes on his 
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cave wall to ensure successful hunting 
in real life; or the African Negro carving 
his fetish image to exorcise an evil spirit, 
or to assure him of descendants; or a 
British Columbia Indian, carving in 
figures (as in this illustration depicting 
the story of the “Bear Mother’) one of 
the legends of his tribe—he was giving 
concrete form to his most fundamental 
beliefs, beliefs which were not simply 
his personal solution to the question of 
his relation to the world, but which were 
held by his tribe or community as a 
whole. The object he created is not 


Wooden gnask, Gitksan 
British Columbia 


merely an_ aesthetically pleasing one, 
complete, containing within its boun- 
daries its total meaning; its significance 
involves a carry-over beyond the object 
to an idea which, for the primitive, had 
the force of truth. And, not yet having 
reached the stage of self-consciousness, 
unhindered by any intellectual hesitations, 
any psychological undertones, he could 
infuse his work with the full elemental 
vitality of his emotional conviction. 


Now it is at this point that our gener- 
ation and the primitives really come to- 
gether. For we too, as we lose confidence 
in the capacity of our technological 
civilization to do anything but lead us 
further into our impasse, are feeling the 


urgent need of an art that is symbolic 
in its true sense, that can be for us the 
talisman of a new faith without which 
there is no will to live. Of all the sym- 
bolic arts the primitive embodies a state- 
ment of the most direct and impassioned 
response to the world and because of the 
very complexity of our problems it has 
an especial meaning for us. We have no 
desire to revert to the primitive, but in 
such art we find an emblem for the 
release we crave. 


It is natural that certain influences 
from the primitive should find their way 
into our own art. When Picasso makes 
use of a primitive form, we can be certain 
he knows what he is about, but occasion- 
ally one sees a less discerning person 
misinterpreting the facts. For one thing, 
crudity of form or execution is not the 
index nor the substance of the primitive, 
only the by-product. As for crudity of 
execution, most primitive works show a 
high degree of finish and skill in terms 
of the tools and techniques available at 
that time or place; the crudity is not 
intrinsic but apparent only in comparison 
with more advanced methods. There can 
be no question of the primitive artist’s 
sincerity toward the craft of his work; . 
he constructed as well as he could “for 
the gods see everywhere”. So let there 
be no deliberate and calculated misuse 
of materials and craft in the name of 
primitivism. 

As for crudity or simplicity of or- 
ganized plastic form, to see only these 
in the primitive is to recognize the singer, 
not by the quality of his voice, but by 
the familiar song he sings. The simple 
plastic form we find so satisfying in 
primitive works is not due to lack of an 
advanced skill nor to a disinterested pre- 
dilection for formal organization for its 
own sake; it is due rather to the intensity 
of purpose which drives him to create. 
The African Negro, for example, carving 
his fetish image, is so absorbed by certain 
features, perhaps the eyes and mouth, 
perhaps the reproductive organs,—those 
most essential to his emotional concept— 
that other details are simply consumed 
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African figure, Gabun, Bakota 
Plates from the book Cubism and Abstract Art 
Courtesy: Museum of Modern Art, New York 


by them, either ignored completely or 
treated summarily. The finished object 
has a strong formal quality, involving 
both a simplification and a deformation 
of nature. The simplification, however, 
is that of concentration, not of dissipa- 
tion; an immense pressure of purpose has 
been urged into a single image. Or the 
bushman, drawing deer, a creature of 
great speed, reduces his image to a few 
life-filled lines which will best indicate 
that capacity for speed. Here the defor- 
mation is slight since the features essen- 
tial to the bushman’s concept happen to 
coincide with nature. But there is still 
simplification of form and again it is a 
vital simplification, the reverse of a 
stylization which imposes mechanical 
forms on natural shapes. 


“When Picasso makes use of a primitive 


” 


form... 


Picasso 
Study for The Young Ladies of Avignon 


Occasionally one hears the term 
“modern primitivism”. If there is any 
modern art to which it might apply with 
some validity, it is not that which simply 
borrows the attributes of primitive art 
as they appear on the surface. It is to be 
found only when the artist’s response to 
a situation in his own world reproduces 
in its essentials the attitude of the primi- 
tive to his; when, that is, an emotional 
conviction is so profound, so vital that the 
conscious intellect has no chance to 
interfere. If the form of Rouault, for 
instance, in some respects resembles the 
form of a primitive work, it is not be- 
cause he has seen too many primitive 
works, but because in principle his motive 
has coincided with that of the primitive 
artist. 
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THE DISAPPEARING TOTEM POLE 


BY HUNTER LEWIS 


OR THE artist, the anthropologist and 
F the historian, the totem poles of 
Canada’s West Coast contain their separ- 
ate and important messages. Yet these 
poles are rapidly disappearing before 
these messages have been fully read or 
interpreted. The life of a totem pole, 
even under the favourable circumstances 
of its having being set up in a dry and 
open location, is not probably more than 
seventy-five years. When it has been 
erected amongst trees or where trees 
have subsequently grown up around it, 
the white cedar, in which it was almost 
invariably carved, decays much more 
rapidly. 

The totem pole area is and always has 
been a limited one. It is confined to the 
coastal regions of British Columbia, and 
extends from about the lower half of 
Alaska to the United States border. 
Within that area, totem carving has been 
practised in what might be called a func- 
tional or expressive sense in only a few 
localities, relatively limited in extent, and 
by four Indian tribes or nations. It has, 
however, been practised in an imitative 
fashion by other tribes to such an extent 
that it can be said that the whole coastal 
region is totem pole country. 


The two Indian tribes whose reputa- 
tions as carvers is greatest are the Haidas 
of the Queen Charlotte Islands and the 
Tsimshians of the Nass river district. 
Scientific opinion is divided as to which 
of these two tribes first carved the large 
outside totem poles. Dr. Marius Barbeau, 
Dominion anthropologist, and the person 
who has studied the question most fully, 
attributes the origin of the practice to the 
Nass River Tsimshians. In any event, 
there is no doubt that these two tribes 
were in constant contact with one an- 
other, that both of them engaged in totem 
carving very early, and that both of them 


on the West Coast belongs to antiquity 
and prehistory. In reality, it seems to 
have originated about the middle of the 
nineteenth century, and to have been, at 
least indirectly, the result of the arrival 
of white men. The wealth that the In- 
dians gained through the fur trade pro- 
vided them with the opportunity, and 
the steel knives that they were able to 


This totem pole, depicting in heraldic terms the 

Bear Mother legend, was removed some years ago 

from this overgrown location and is now in the 
collection of Le Musée de THomme, Paris 


produced carvers of remarkable skill. 
There is a popular but quite unfounded 
belief that the art of totem pole carving 
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secure through contact with Europeans 
provided them with the means of ex- 
panding. into gigantic forms, an art 
which previously they could only have 
practised on a minor scale. 


The totem poles do not have, as many 
people have thought, any religious signi- 
ficance. Instead, they sometimes narrate, 
in what may be described as heraldic 
terms, the exploits of an individual chief. 


Totem poles done during the last half 
of the nineteenth century were spectacu- 
larly large, running to such heights as 
sixty and seventy feet and were carved, 
sometimes from top to toe; others, de- 
pending on the story they had to tell, 
were carved to varying extents at the 
top and bottom. Such poles usually car- 
ried, in addition to the stories they told, 
a considerable ostentation value deter- 
mined by their height. 


The poles were of several kinds. One 
type was erected to celebrate the import- 
ance of a man, or for other personal 
reasons. In its second use the word is 
applied to mortuary poles. In its third 
sense it refers to what should be called 
house posts. These are like totem poles 
both in their character and intention. 
They appear, however, to have been used 
long before what are now known as 
totem poles were made, and are the 
structural corner-posts of the old Indian 
communal houses. 


There are various reasons why these 
totem poles which are such invaluable 
records and memorials of the past, are so 
rapidly disappearing from British Colum- 
bia. One is that Eastern Canada, the 
United States and Europe have always 
been more interested in them than the 
people of the province in which they 
originate and that they have already 
bought many of them.* A second is that 
the modern Indian is not much interested 
in totem poles, he is more interested in 
the fishing industry and other ways of 
gaining a livelihood. And a third is that 
the older Indians feel that a pole has, by 
being raised, served its purpose. Though 


*Editor’s note: The province of British 
Columbia now has a regulation forbidding the 
export of poles to other countries. 


they are in a sense monuments, they are 
not considered to be permanent ones. 
And since they could be erected, in the 
first place only under the impetus sup- 
plied by a potlatch, and since potlatches 
have now been made illegal, the older 
Indians feel that there is nothing more 
that they can do toward preserving their 
poles. Practically, of course, modern 
methods of timber preservation could’ 
prolong their lives indefinitely. 

Such preservation is obviously outside 
either the scope or the abilities of the 
Indians. More work of this kind should 
be done by the provincial and the do- 
minion governments. 

Totem Poles, Gitwanga 
These have since been restored 


Photo: National Museum of Canada 
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H. Mortimer-Lams. The Cat and the Moon 


Painter of an Intimate World 


VERY so often one comes upon a rare 
pure painter, whose work makes no 
broad or forceful statement, displays no 
startling technique, discovers no unusual 
form, adds no tremendous weight to an 
old tradition nor sets the direction for 
a new, but is of true and singing beauty. 
Harold Mortimer-Lamb is surely such a 
painter. The character of his personality 
would perhaps best be characterized by 
the word joy—joy in the intimate world 
around him—the back garden, a view 
out the window, the park, sail-boats in 
the bay, quiet household scenes, a bowl 
of flowers; these, and the occasional 
fantasy, are the materials out of which 
he creates a world of colour, as rich, as 
sensuous and as tender in sentiment as 
that of Bonnard. And under the spell of 
this personality, the most ordinary little 
scene—a woman sewing and a child 
reading while the cat sits on the window- 
sill in the early moon-lit evening — 
emerges with the magic of a childhood 
dream. 
It is only recently, within the last few 
years, since his retirement from business, 
that Mr. Mortimer-Lamb has begun 
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painting, although he has long taken an 
active interest in art affairs in Canada. 
As art critic years ago for the Montreal 
Standard he was among the first cham- 
pions of the Group of Seven; he has 
built up a small discriminating collection 
of Canadian and other works, and has 
done much to encourage Canadian talent 
where his discovering eye saw it. 

Here, in British Columbia, out of a 
large number of amateur pleasure- 
painters, there are surprisingly few 
“originals” against many exponents of 
the English water colour sketching tra- 
dition, (a condition perhaps not so true 
of a province like Quebec). It is there- 
fore a significant discovery to find a 
person like H. Mortimer-Lamb painting, 
as it were, in one’s back yard, quietly, 
unselfconsciously, as though it were the 
most natural thing in the world, and 
producing genuine works of art. And 
when you meet him, and you find him, 
in appearance, to be the physical rein- 
carnation of Cézanne (much to the 
amusement of his friends) and the 
spiritual brother of Bonnard, the event 
is indeed worth recording. D.K.S. 
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B. C. Bixninc 


Fisherman’ s 
Cove 


Drawing 


THE TEACHING OF DRAWING 


BY B. C. 


RAWING can be the most revealing 
D expression of the artist. Rem- 
brandt’s shrewd remark, “let me see a 
scrap of a man’s drawing and I will tell 
you whether he be an artist or no,” is 
proof that this great draughtsman found 
drawing could strip an artist of pretence, 
revealing him for his real worth,—re- 
vealing his personal character, his atti- 
tude towards his subject and his ability 
as an artist to interpret that attitude on 
to paper by simple but restricting means. 

Run your eye along any one line of a 
figure drawing by Michelangelo. The 
ease and fluency are first apparent, but 
with a second look the meaning and in- 


ference the line carries startles the be-— 


BINNING 


holder into the realization that there is 
much more present than dexterity. It 
tells not only of things seen but of much 
more experienced and known. Indeed, it 
is the concentration of the man’s experi- 
ence and his knowledge of the muscle 
and bone structure working beneath the 
line, set down. in sharp revelation on 
paper, and accompanied by that intimate 
nervous movement peculiar to his own 
hand responding to his concentration. 
Now look at the relating line to the 
one you have examined, the line that has 
completed the form. So convincing is the 
whole form that it is hard to imagine 
these two lines were drawn separately, 
one after the other, and that the weight, 
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volume, movement, structure and charac- 
ter of this form could be revealed so 
simply and clearly by these two encom- 
passing lines. 

There is no ingratiating colour to 
strike a gay or dramatic mood, no attrac- 
tive pattern to catch the eye, no appeal- 
ing brush texture or intriguing paint 
passages. Instead, the clarity of emotional 
and mental vision is brought down to its 
essentials in a few selected and sensitive 
lines. 

In fact it is hard to imagine the paper 
ever blank, so powerful is the draughts- 
manship. It is also difficult to contemplate 
the tremendous discipline required to 
fuse emotion and mind in order that the 
essence of this great man’s idea will pour 
through the point of his pencil as though 
it were some sort of sensitive recording 
apparatus connected directly to his being. 

If one word were chosen to best 
qualify fine drawing perhaps “clarity” 
would do. Clarity of mental and emo- 
tional intention, clarity of interpretation 
and clarity of means. 

There has arisen in recent years the 
question of whether or not drawing is 
an important part of a painter’s develop- 
ment. Art schools sometimes place draw- 
ing as an optional subject and conse- 
quently many painters today have not 
learned its real value. And let it be ad- 
mitted that when it is taught it is much 
too often taught poorly. So poorly 
sometimes, that the student might better 
have taken up his brushes immediately 
rather than bore himself to death in the 
hands of the incompetent and perhaps 
abort his talents in the process. 

On the other hand, if drawing is con- 
sidered as a subject for development, 
research and discovery, it can be a vital 
and important preparatory study toward 
painting, sculpture and architecture. In 
other words drawing should be con- 
sidered as a means to an end, making the 
experience or study of more value than 
the product. On this basis the plan of 
study divides itself in two main parts. 
First, the study of Form and Relation- 
ship and second, the development of the 
Artistic Process. 


The study of Form and Relationship 
is a diverse one. The first job is to give 
the student some idea of what the word 
Form should mean to him. To begin, he 
should be taught the structure of man- 
made things, the structure of tree and 
plant forms and the structure of the 
figure. To know these forms inside and 
out goes a long way toward the educa- 
tion of an artist. At the same time, and 
of equal importance, the artistic discipline 
begins to impress itself, that of perceiving 
with one’s whole being rather than glanc- 
ing with the eyes. - 

The Artistic Process, the second part 
or by-product of the study of drawing, 
trains the student to focus his vision with 
penetrating scrutiny, then to contemplate 
what he has seen on the basis of the lesson, 
thereby forcing him to select certain 
aspects and eliminate others and finally 
to conclude within the restrictions of 
linear interpretation. As the course pro- 
gresses the basis for selection and rejec- 
tion becomes more complex and personal. 

After the student has probed various 


MicHELANGELO. Study for the Libyan 
Sibyl. Metropolitan Museum, New York. 
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forms with eye, mind and pencil he will 
discover that much more is involved in 
the study of form than its structure. He 
will find that form also means mass and 
weight and that his technical facilities 
must be extended to register this fuller 
meaning. He will discover that growing 
form articulates in certain ways, causing 
movements, tensions, directions and 
forces. He will find that by accentuating 
the form this way or that he is able to 
express various personal conceptions and 
attitudes. In fact he may subsequently 
find he has discovered for himself a very 
personal and perhaps expressive form. 
This is the creative effect of the Artistic 
Process, the same process that has 


brought about the work of every other 
creative artist from Giotto to Picasso. 
There is also the discovery of Relation- 
ship. This means that the significance of 
one certain form can change when 
placed beside another in curious or unique 
relationship, which relationships may 


Drawings by students of the Vancouver 
School of Art. Above: Page of note book 
drawings. Left: Figure Study 


imply a hundred shades of meaning, 
psychological, social or spiritual. Now 
he adds a third form, then a fourth and, 
finally, relationship becomes composition. 
He then will have developed by study 
and research, in natural sequence, begin- 
ning first with an intellectual curiosity 
about one simple object and ending with 
the power to express emotional thought 
within the complex organization of a 
complete composition. 

He has not been subjected in the name 
of drawing to line caressing, cliché 
making or putting meaningless shapes 
together in the way a writer might turn 
phrases for their sound alone. Instead he 
has learned to link together by the Artis- 
tic Process, Form and Meaning. He will 
now be able to take up his brushes with 
the power to speak, and with the addi- 
tion of colour, he can speak more fully. 
What he has to say is his own affair; in 
the same way, the significance of what 
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he says is beyond the complete influence 
of his teacher. 


Living out here in the West means 
being outside the stimulus of the larger 
art centres with their activities and in- 
fluences. Partly because of our isolation 
and partly because we feel the challenge 
made by this country we are committed 
to find our own way. It is quite natural 
then that we turn to drawing both for 
inspiration and as a tool to search out 
the forms that will best express for us 
our feelings for this strange and beautiful 
land. 


Elsewhere in this issue is discussed the 


recent growth of a promising young 
group which lately seeded its talents 
here on the coast. It is interesting to note 
their preoccupation with a variety of 
subjects and themes considered rare a 
few years ago in Canadian art. It is also 
interesting that the figure is a natural 
part of their vocabulary freely used 
whenever the theme demands it. These 
people have found drawing essential 
both to their training and in their excur- 
sions into street and countryside in 
search of material. Their draughtsman- 
ship has played a good = in helping 
them to develop their fluent approach 
and creative attitude. 


PAINTING FOR PLEASURE 


EPARATED as they are, by both distance and 

mountain barriers, from any continuous 
contact with the cultural life of the coastal 
cities, the citizens of the interior towns of 
British Columbia have had to set about develop- 
ing their own activities in the arts and crafts. 
Such local initiative is particularly evident in 
the old established town of Vernon, located 
at the northern end of the famed fruit growing 
district of the Okanagan. 

Here, interest in the arts as a living and 
creative activity looms large. For example, 
when the important Industrial Exposition was 
held in this small city a few months ago, the 
organizers of the fair were not content with 
machinery and trade displays alone. They also 
obtained a display on industrial art from the 
National Gallery in Ottawa and, in addition, 
they set aside a separate building to house 
some splendid exhibitions of arts and crafts. 
Included were over fifty paintings by artists 
of the district, also some twelve sketches brought 
back from Mexico by Marcel Godfrey and a 
large collection of recent water colours and 
woodcuts by W. J. Phillips, R.C.A., of Calgary. 

Mrs. Rene Scudamore tells us that this fair 
attracted great crowds—35,000 strong—in four 
weeks, “and, much to the surprise of the busi- 
ness men, who organized this impressive show 
of new machinery and new inventions”, the 
building which housed the arts and crafts dis- 
play, “drew a large proportion of the spec- 
tators”’. 

This, she adds, can be described “as a tre- 
mendous feather in the cap of Miss Topham 
Brown, local art teacher, who has worked so 
long and diligently in encouraging the appre- 
ciation of art in this community.” 

The editors of Canadian Art have accord- 
ingly asked Miss Topham Brown to describe 
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the story of her achievements. 

“We have had art exhibitions in Vernon for 
years,” she replies, “but doubtless the travelling 
displays sponsored by the B.C. Region of the 
Federation of Canadian Artists (a series of 


regular exhibitions which go to other interior 
‘ontinued on page 388 


The Youngest Tree, a water colour by Joyce 
Noble, age 14, done at the sketching camp on 
Okanagan Lake 
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BETTER DESIGNS 


FOR CANADIAN POSTAGE STAMPS 


1. THE ARTIST’S 


POINT OF VIEW 


BY CHARLES COMFORT, R.C.A. 


HAT is wrong with Canadian 

postage stamp design? During 
the past few months this question has 
been asked by scores of interested Cana- 
dians who have been disappointed with 
recent issues. Who is responsible for the 
selection of our postage stamp designs? 
What can be done to improve them? 

In May of this year an international 
exhibition of postage stamps crowded 
the Grand Central Palace in New York 
City, in commemoration of the centenary 
of the United States postage stamp. It 
was an unparalleled event, attracting 
postal authorities and philatelists from all 
over the world, and providing a unique 
survey of stamp design from its begin- 
nings to the present day. More recently, 
an exhibition of Swiss postage stamps 
has attracted wide public interest in east- 
ern Canada. 

These exhibitions, as well as showing 
the methods of reproduction and ar 
ing employed, have traced the evolution 
of style and motifs employed in the de- 
sign of postage stamps. Also, of course, 
they have permitted us an opportunity 
to compare what is being done here with 
what is currently being produced else- 
where. 

From the outset stamps have been con- 
sidered legal paper. Great care has been 
taken in their preparation to reduce the 
possibility of counterfeiting. The first 
postage stamp ever issued, the British 
penny black, May, 1840, looks like a 
miniature bank note with the youthful 
profile of Queen Victoria. The United 
States two cent carmine, with its profile 
of Houdon’s famous bust of George 
Washington, has much the same appear- 
ance. The principal motif employed in 
stamp designing, up till the end of the 


second decade of this century, was the 
head of the sovereign or president of the 
state, the national coat of arms or vari- 
ants on that theme, or topographical 
motifs of varying character. There were 
exceptions, of course. The early Cana- 
dian five cent “beaver” employs that 
national symbol, with the initials V.R. 
on either side of a centralized crown. 
But in all of these issues there is an 
acceptance of a formalized limitation in 
design. 

Since the conclusion of the first great 
war, there has been a considerable devel- 
opment in both the concept of the func- 
tion of the postage stamp, and in the 
character of the motifs and elements 
comprising its design. With the wide- 
spread international circulation of mail, 
and the astounding popularity and 
growth of interest in philately, it has 
been realized by most nations that the 
postage stamp is a valuable instrument 
of discreet national publicity. The stamp, 
like the poster, is an important com- 
municative art form, with this difference, 
that the normal role of the poster is 
usually limited to the creation of re- 
sponses at home. The stamp carries its 
message far afield. A well-designed stamp 
does more than show that the sender has 
paid the prescribed rate of postage. It 
brings to the recipient, whether at home 
or abroad, something of the character, 
the national dignity, the contemporary 
awareness of the state in which it had its 
origin. 

With this changing concept of the 
function of the postage stamp, there has 
been a noticeable departure from the 
formal elements and motifs of earlier 
days. It is in attempting to follow this 
trend that Canadians have failed. It is 
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not sufficient to produce a design which 
departs from a former style or motif. 
That design in itself must be good. 

As we grow in consciousness of nation- 
hood it seems reasonable that we, as 
Canadians, examine with increasing care 
those more obvious factors which bring 
us in contact with governments and 
peoples abroad. No official public docu- 
ment issued by us receives such wide- 
spread international circulation as our 
postage stamps. Our paper currency and 
coinage is seldom seen beyond our own 
borders, but the postage stamp travels 
the trade routes of the world. Surely it 
is time we revise our concept of the 
function of the postage stamp and see 
to it that we are proud of every issue 
released. 

Let us look at some of our stamps. 
Take, for instance, the four cent red. 
Here is a stamp of sober dignity, con- 
ventional but not unattractive, a well 
engraved portrait of His Majesty the 
King. One finds the inscription on this 
stamp unworthy, the oblique cross-limb 
on the A is a gauche and awkward 
eccentricity. Otherwise it is in the tradi- 
tion. The new topographical “scenics” 
are commendable in their general idea 
of presenting a pictorial sequence based 
on the Canadian scene. It is not the 
ideology but the treatment that one finds 
disappointing. They appear to represent 
a skilful liaison between engraver and 
photographer, but is that enough? 

It is with the more recent commem- 
orative issues, the Alexander Graham 
Bell and the “Citizen” stamp that public 
criticism has grown to a clamorous pro- 
test. Regarding the former one corres- 
pondent writes, “Canada has lapsed very 
badly in producing this stamp, unique 
for its bad proportions, poor colour, lack 
of design and general similarity to an 
old-fashioned label on a bottle of cure- 
all.” This is loud protest but not without 
justification. I refer any reader to the 
stamp itself. It is an unbelievable travesty 
of contemporary taste. Every trite visual 
cliché has been employed in its composi- 
tion. The release of the “Citizen” blue 
on July Ist this year, has not demon- 
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Switzerland five franc stamp, designed 

and engraved by Karl Bickel. An example 

of virility in the design of a stamp with 
an historical motif 


strated any official change in policy, 
following the earlier public protests. In 
fact, here is an even more decadent 
example of the same sort of thing. If, as 
one believes, the postage stamp is an 
important communicative art form, the 
message here is a most unfortunate one. 
Certainly the figure, which represents 
the Canadian citizen, lacks virility and 
decision, to say nothing of dignity, 
while the design itself suggests a country 
entirely devoid of taste and bankrupt of 
ideas. It is a banality entirely unworthy 
of the great event in our history which 
it is intended to commemorate. 

Who is responsible for the selection 
of Canadian postage stamp designs? 
Surely the responsibility rests largely - 
with them. We have no dearth of artists 
and fine designers. If large commercial 
and mercantile interests are able to find 
good designers in this country, why not 
a government department? Open com- 
petition may provide an answer to the 


The Bell Commemorative Stamp 
unbelievable travesty of 
contemporary taste.” 
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problem, but only if the responsibility 
of selecting the designs submitted 1s 
entrusted to a competent committee of 
selection. Otherwise, we can only expect 
further repetition of what we are at 
present suffering. On the other hand, it 
might prove more satisfactory for a 
competent committee to select designers 
of proven ability and commission them 


directly to produce stamp designs. At 
all events, it is to be hoped that we shall 
not have to endure further Canadian 
stamp issues which are a source of em- 
barrassment at home and abroad. Surely 
our policy in this matter should include 
a desire to create as favourable an im- 
pression as possible of Canada, Canadians, 
and Canadian life and character. 


2. HOW TO OBTAIN GOOD DESIGNS 


BY DONALD W. 


FFICIALS in the bank note companies 
() in Ottawa, which manufacture 
Canadian stamps, and officials in the Post 
Office Department, who chose the de- 
signs to be executed, should by now be 
fully aware that the quality of our 
postage stamps is not what it should be. 
Will they, however, when seeking to 
make improvements adopt the right 
remedies? It is, for example, not enough 
to announce an occasional contest among 
artists for the production of new designs. 
Instead a much more sustained policy 
directed towards searching for suitable 
talent and ideas is needed. 

Only the present lack of any such 
policy can explain why the Post Office 
Department has in recent years turned 
out so many pictorial stamps in which 
photographs are used as substitutes for 
properly designed compositions. Of 
course, some of these photographs may 
have looked interesting enough in those 
8” by 10” prints, in which they were 
first submitted for consideration, but to 
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reduce such photographs, complete in 
every detail, from that size down to the 
tiny surface of a stamp is a deliberate 
negation of design. These misguided 
results are most noticeable in the present 
17 cent airmail special delivery stamp 
which is based on an aerial view of the 
city of Quebec. Literally every detail 
which the camera lenses had originally 
recorded of a broad panorama o land- 
scape has been here reduced to miniature 
scale; you actually require a magnifying 
glass to make out what the composition 
is about. 

First, let us eliminate this servile de- 
pendence on photographs; next, let us 
do away with the hackneyed use of old- 
fashioned motifs. For example, the en- 
graver, who did the background of the 
recent Bell commemorative issue, em- 
ployed various motifs that have long 
been out of date, except perhaps as time- 
worn decorations for bonds and stock 
certificates. But one should not ask a 
routine engraver of stocks and shares to 


“|. . let us eliminate this servile dependence on photographs” 
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A series of illustrations showing how Karl Bickel designed and engraved the 
forty centime grey Swiss stamp. 


Courtesy of the Direction General of Post, Telegraph and Telephone, Berne 


design a nation’s postage stamps. He is 
not qualified. In fact, none of the tech- 
nician-engravers employed by the bank 
note companies in Ottawa are either 
trained to be, or have had the oppor- 
tunity to develop into, artist-engravers 
of the stature of men like Karl Bickel 
in Switzerland, Decaris in France, or 
Stephen Gooden in England. They are 
executants only. The truth is that no- 
where in Canada do we possess any truly 
creative engraver who could be employed 
both to design and to execute fully satis- 
factory compositions for stamps. The 
only way to develop such a specialist 
would be to give scholarships to several 
young artists interested in this field so 


that they could work abroad in appren- 
ticeship to the few existing master- 
engravers of Europe. But that, while an 
interesting recommendation for con- 
sideration, does not provide any imme- 
diate solution. 

It must be remembered that only two 
processes for manufacturing stamps are 
used by our bank note companies today; 
one is intaglio engraving on steel, the 
other is a variation of this in which the 
etching needle is used instead of the 
graver. 

Nevertheless, an artist can prepare the 
basic design for a stamp without having 
to be an engraver himself. The final de- 
sign can then be executed, in collabor- 
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ation with him, by a technician-engraver. 


In the illustrations which accompany 
this article, we see how a drawing of 
mountains done by a Swiss artist has 
been translated, first into the design for 
engraving, and then into the final plates 
for the printed stamp. A slightly modi- 
fied version of this practice could be fol- 
lowed in Canada. The Post Office De- 
partment might begin right away to 
improve our stamps by commissioning a 
number of broadly simplified drawings 
of scenes of landscape and industry from 
our own Canadian artists. The executant 
engravers of the bank note companies 
would then proceed, in much the same 
fashion as this illustration indicates, to 
work out from these drawings the fin- 
ished designs for printing. 

The Montreal painter, Marc Fortin, 
can draw Quebec landscape in a way 
that should be suitable for such work; 
also Charles Comfort is capable of pro- 
ducing equally broad and direct render- 
ings of landscape. Then, too, Will 
Ogilvie of Toronto, who made a repu- 
tation for himself as a war artist by 
means of his many carefully studied, yet 
unfettered, drawings of troops and 


A demonstration essay, designed and executed by 
Karl Bickel, the Swiss artist-engraver, to show 
the numerous possibilities of incising which the 
engraver has at his disposal. 


Courtesy of the Direction General of 
Post, Telegraph and Telephone, Berne 


Italian towns, has a similar talent, which 
could be utilized. Various other names, 
of course, come to mind; for example, 
A. J. Casson and Thoreau MacDonald, 
who is an illustrator of fine books. 

Of course, the artists, whose drawings 
were selected for this purpose would, 
each in turn, have to be brought to 
Ottawa for a few days so that the en- 
gravers at the bank note companies could 
consult with them regarding any minor 
changes in the drawings which the tech- 
nique of engraving might demand. 

Looking over recent postal issues of 
the United States, we find scores of 
commemorative stamps, some good and 
some poor. But it is interesting to note 
that some of the better compositions are 
based on good poster designs or on bas- 
reliefs by American sculptors. The stamp 
for the San Francisco World’s Fair, for 
example, was copied from an excellent 
poster which had been done to advertise 
this same event. Also more recently, a 
bas-relief by Paul Manship was photo- 
graphed, and the photograph was then 
followed by the engraver, who made 
from it a fairly effective stamp. Certainly 
some of the stark looming figures of 


Dignity and simplicity combined in the contemporary treatment 
of traditional motifs 
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miners, airmen, farmers, which Harry 
Mayerovitch of Montreal used to draw 
for the posters which were put out by 
the National Film Board for its war 
films, would have proved suitable for 
transference to stamps. They would at 
least have had more meaning than did 
that insipid and vaguely outlined figure 
of a “citizen” which appeared on our 
Citizenship stamp of last July. And, 
speaking of poster artists, there is also 
Henry Eveleigh of Montreal, who, 
against competitors from all nations, won 
first prize in the recent competition for 
a United Nations poster. 
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Switzerland’s native flowers have 
been used as attractive subjects in 
this series of stamps 


As for compositions in bas-relief that 
might be utilized in this way, we have 
at least one sculptor, Emanuel Hahn, 
whose work should prove acceptable. 
We all know how excellent that coin 
design of his is, the “Bluenose Schooner” 
on our ten cent pieces. He has also 
done trial designs as coins that might 
easily be changed to bas-reliefs on which 
the engraving of stamps could be based. 

As for continuity of policy in the 
design of Canadian stamps, to guarantee 
it there should be instituted, on a high 
level, some strict and responsible control, 
and this should be in the hands of one 
official. It should certainly not be in the 
hands of a committee. Take the diverse 
controls which exist today. Under them, 
when ministerial, executive, and technical 
opinions all prove to be different, you 
have one inevitable result,—a compromise 
and a poor stamp. This Bell commemor- 
ative issue embodies several such com- 
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promises regarding composition and con- 
tent. 

Final decision, of course, as to what 
new stamps are to be issued must be 
taken by the responsible minister, and, 
at times, complicated considerations of 
national policy must enter into the mak- 
ing of such decisions. For these reasons, 
definite authorization for preparing some 
special stamp, like the Citizenship one, 
is occasionally obtained as little as six 
months before the required date of print- 
ing. At such short notice, sufficient study 
and care cannot be given’to the selection 
of proper designs. 

The alternative lies in the provision of 
a budget for financing seein 
work. Stamps on a score of subjects, 
from landscape and industry to com- 
memorative topics, could be worked out 
in co-operation with a large panel of 
suitable artists and technician-engravers, 
over a number of years. Then when the 
need arose for new stamps, this reservoir 
of material of merit could be brought 
forward for consideration and _ final 
selection. Only in that way can we hope 
to start now, almost from scratch, to 
build up a reputation for quality in our 
postal issues. The imprint of Canada, as 
it goes on envelopes across the world, - 
must not continue to spell mediocrity. 
Our stamps, instead, must stress our 
authentic spirit, be hall-marks of “the 
true north, strong and free.” 


Canadian flowers also offer suitable 
motifs, as shown in this design for a coin 
by Emanuel Hahn 
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COMMUNITY ART IN ALBERTA 


VW itn its back lying hard against 
the eastern wall of the Rockies, 
we find a land which marks the end of 
the great plains, and introduces the roll- 
ing forms of the foothills, which buttress 
the huge precipitous ramparts that rise 
to the skies to terminate in the huge ice 
fields which lie beyond the clouds. 

These eternal snows supply the water 
for a land of great possibilities. To the 
southeast, it trickles and slowly meanders 
through an almost treeless country of 
shifting soils, but, elsewhere in the south, 
man uses it to irrigate the prairie soil 
where it brings forth new and fruitful 
crops. It then moves in placid passage 
through the rich mixed farming bush- 
lands of the centre, while in the north 
it takes a more turbulent course through 
a wilderness that few have trodden. 

Such is Alberta, over which are scat- 
tered many hamlets and small towns, but 
few cities. In these places are housed 
people of many nationalities, who, in 
years past, travelled west to build for- 
tunes, or to content themselves with 
living in clean air the simple life of a 
small holder. Few fortunes were made, 
and some migrated elsewhere, but the 
majority stayed, and, era de- 
veloped their own way of life and 
character. 

In the central portions, where the 
bushlands have been opened, there is a 
certain quiet beauty, and a certain 
snugness. Here are farm houses and log 
huts, nestling in the concavities of the 
contours, and, drawn over the hills, 
tightly knitted patterns of trees richly 
texturing the whole landscape. 

In contrast, there is-the stark beauty 
of the southeast, with the dry yellow 
grasses stretching out to a hard horizon 
under the almost eternal white light of 
the sun. Practically all that lives struggles 
for existence: man is for ever fighting 
the elements. Dead trees surround the 
paintless houses, with their weather 
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boards ashened, buckled and gaping. 
Against the sides rests the drifting sand 
soil, thrown there by the hurricane winds 
of the Chinook. 

Looking down on the vast medley of 
changing scenes are the huge, solid 
ranges of the Rockies, which fringe the 
western skyline, zigzagging their way 
into Canada’s hinterland. 

As one crosses the country, with its 
wind-swept prairies, rolling foothills, and 
rugged mountain slopes rising from cool 
verdant valleys, one finds in nearly every 
corner, some of the inhabitants trying to 
put down on paper and canvas reactions 
to the native scene. 

In many communities the people have 
got together and formed art clubs, not 
very wonderful perhaps, but, neverthe- 
less, efforts to arouse interest in per- 
petuating some moods of the constantly 
changing scene, and to stimulate interest 
in creative activities. 

Although both Calgary and Edmonton 
have for many years had organized art 
groups, and have been centres of a pro- 
vincial art society, little was seen of the 
work done in the outlying districts. 
Occasionally the odd picture or two 
found its way into an exhibition, but, 
on the whole, the cities were ignorant of 
what was being done in the smaller places. 

Realizing the situation, and the poten- 
tial value of proper guidance, the De- 
partment of Extension of the University 
of Alberta got in touch with some of 
the leaders in one or two communities 
and decided to give them some encour- 
agement. Arrangements were made for 
organized instruction, lecturers, and 
demonstrators. This work was started 
just before the war, and, in spite of the 
difficult time, the field was kept open, 
with a great deal of lively interest result- 
ing. Since the end of the war, several 
instructors have gone into these com- 
munities, and the response has been 
amazing. 
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the concavities of 
the contours... 
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Courtesy: Canadian Art Galleries 


It was discovered that much of the 
work was imitative and often derivative, 
consequently, much of the symbolism 
and character of the countryside was 
lost. Unfortunately, many of the mem- 
bers of these local art groups had previ- 
ously been coached by amateurs, who 
were working in styles foreign to their 
environment, and definitely reminiscent 
of the Victorian era. It became, there- 
fore, the function of the Department of 
Extension to try to open the eyes of 
these people to the character w hich is 
ever apparent to those who wish to see 
the land as a truly western form, with 
new lines and rhythms, which belong to 
the twentieth century. 

One of the first schools was held at 
Vegreville, in the month of June, 1934. 
This small town of some fifteen hundred 
to two thousand people lies about sixty 
miles east of Edmonton. Mrs. Reid, a 
doctor’s wife, organized a very enthusi- 
astic group of housewives, teachers and 
others, and classes were held three days 
a week for a month, first in a small 
church basement, crowded with all sorts 
of things, later in a schoolroom. Lectures 
and demonstrations were given during 
the evening, and outdoor classes were 
held during the day. The alternate three 
days were spent at Vermilion, a further 
sixty miles east of Vegreville. 

I think it is safe to say that Mrs. Reid 
was the first enthusiast who arranged 
organized classes through the Depart- 
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ment of Extension. She was turned fifty 
years of age before she started to paint. 
For many years she had travelled the 
countryside with her husband during 
his visits to sick people. She saw the 
struggle of the country doctor in all 
weathers, sometimes sub-zero, and the 
many difficulties in travelling through 
the deep snows; the small homes, the 
struggle of mankind for existence. Her 
experiences, and eventual understanding 
of this, her new country, brought about 
an urge to create and present her feelings 
through the medium of painting. 

Following Vegreville’s example, Leth- 
bridge, situated in the centre of the irri- 
gated district, and Medicine Hat, built 
within a bowl, surrounded by almost 
semi-arid lands, showed a keen desire to 
organize extension groups. These com- 
munities have done much in developing 
an interest in art. 

Instructors have been going to Leth- 
bridge on and off for several years, 
meeting in all sorts of places, including 
the basement of the local library. There, 
stacks had to be removed before classes 
could assemble, or a model posed, then 
everything had to be replaced after the 
classes, ready for library work the next 
morning. 

Often on wet days, when the library 
room was not available, the Church of 
the Latter Day Saints (this Mormon 
community is quite prominent in south- 
ern Alberta) was placed at their disposal. 
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At other times there was no home at all, 
and the team got together in one another’s 
homes. During the last session the local 
Red Cross rooms were used. 

Good work has been done in this dis- 
trict, and it is to be hoped that this is 
realized by the “city fathers,” and that a 
fitting reward will be the offering of a 
permanent home in the proposed Civic 
Centre which is to be built soon in 
Lethbridge. 

Medicine Hat now has a flourishing 
art club, but although it has been in 
existence only for the last two years, 
much has been achieved. Again, there 
was no home, but in this case the mayor 
helped out by giving the club the use 
of the council chamber. So a studio was 
set up in the same room where the 
mayor and councillors meet to decide 
the future of the town. 

Forty members meet every week under 
the leadership of the Rev. Mr. Pearson, 
an Anglican priest, and Mrs. Ross Gibson, 
a dentist’s wife. Very few of these people 
had previously seen much original, good 
painting. They have no gallery, not even 
an art shop showing pictures, but they 
have joined the Western Art Circuit, 
and exhibitions are arranged in the same 
council chamber, with desks and furniture 
removed, and screens set up, and for a 
day or two, this becomes an.art gallery. 

Many people come to see work by lead- 
ing artists, who, before this arrangement 
was made, were just names to most local 
residents. Without the help of the mayor 
and the council it would have been very 
difficult to bring art to this community. 

Ponoka, a small town south of Edmon- 
ton, operated for the first time this year 
a most successful working group. At the 
end of their session, a hobby fair was 
organized, which included painting, 
handicrafts, spinning, weaving, etc. The 
Department of Extension sent in a team 
of speakers, films were shown illustrat- 
ing handicrafts and painters at their work. 

There was a small admission fee, and 
although it was on a Saturday afternoon, 
which is the only time some of the people 
from the outlying districts have for 
shopping, people crowded the hall the 
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whole time, showing great interest. The 
art group is hoping to embark on a quite 
ambitious programme for next session. 

Most remarkable is the enthusiasm of 
the Sangudo crowd. Although at the 
moment they are unable to take advan- 
tage of the lecturers and instructors, the 
people in this small town of about four 
hundred or so arrange exhibitions of 
creative work, chiefly crafts. There is a 
rather primitive community centre on 
the outskirts of the town, but all and 
sundry support it. For several years exhi- 
bitions have been held éarly in March, 
and sleds arrive from all points, many 
miles around. People by the dozens brave 
sub-zero weather, often 30° below, and 
plough through much snow to see the 
creative work of their contemporaries. 
Primitive though some of the work may 
be, the right atmosphere is being devel- 
oped, a true community spirit, respon- 
sible for knitting together peoples of 
many nationalities and differing occupa- 
tions. All kinds of people are showing 
interest, and the groups are formed from 
men and women from all walks of life, 
doctors, business men, housewives, police- 
men, parsons, and retired individuals. 
Many obtain an added zest for life 
through the incentive to create in some 
form, and they should receive encour- 
agement to continue. 

Now that the adults are being given 
this opportunity, many are encouraging 
the younger people, by stimulating their 
interest, and in some places fees are paid 
by individuals or by service clubs, in 
the effort to discover and encourage 
young talent. 

For the instructors, it is felt that they 
should go to the people in their com- 
munities, to see the lives led, and develop 
the pattern there displayed, but the 
travelling to and from the classes often 
involves long and tedious train travel, 
sometimes two hundred miles for week- 
end classes, travelling overnight, teaching 
a full day, and then more night travel 
before starting another week’s work. 
Now that we are arousing the enthusiasm 
and support of the groups, our trouble 
is to get instructors to do the work, and 
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we have not the staff suitably located to 
deal with the growing work. 

For many years the Art Department 
of the Institute of Technology and Art 
in Calgary has trained those who can 
afford to live away from home, for here 
many clever young artists began their 
training, many of them to become well 
known outside their own boundaries. 
This work is still being carried on, and 
there are great possibilities for the future 
for full time or part time students. 

The new great achievement is the Banff 
Summer School. The painting section 
started in a very small way with twenty- 
six students from Alberta. Realizing the 
great possibilities in this, the playground 
of the Rockies, Donald Cameron, with 
great vision and foresight, widened its 
scope, and has given to Canada a great 
school, where now students from all 
parts of Canada and the United States, 
come to enjoy the facilities of the school, 
and the beauty and grandeur of the 


mountain scenery. 

The University of Alberta has in 
addition inaugurated a Fine Arts Depart- 
ment embracing music, drama and paint- 
ing. 
Alberta is ready to go forward; the 
road is wide open. It is no longer a 
frontier province, but a land of settled 
towns and communities, where people 
wish to stay, and where many now have 
their roots in the soil, where their fami- 
lies are growing up, young Albertans, 
part of the land, with a love for it, and 
knowing its moods. 

From these young people must come 
our indigenous painters, and perhaps in 
years to come, there may be a renaissance 
of Canadian painting, springing up with 
a wholesome, personal flavour of the 
West, which lies some two thousand 
miles from the present art centres of 
Canada, getting its inspiration from the 
rugged barriers of the mountains, and 
the stark realities of life on the prairies. 


Maxwe Bates. Ukrainian Women. Water colour 
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HERALDING A NEW GROUP 


BY JAMES W. G. MACDONALD 


IGH altitude, invigorating sunshine 
H and geographical variations from 
mountain and foothill to prairie is surely 
the most desirable environment to stimu- 
late the creative mind of the artist. What 
does one find in the province of Alberta? 
Is the natural expression of the artist 
producing its own distinctive forms? 
Today, one must answer—yes. 


This statement may come as a surprise. 
Outside the province of Alberta the im- 
pression has been that much of the work 
exhibited was conservative, with little 
indication of individual creativeness. 
Some works were of sound technical 
accomplishment but it was unusual to 
find paintings expressing anything be- 
yond visual subject matter. 

It is of importance to those who are 
interested in the art culture of the 
Dominion to hear of the formation of 
a new “Calgary Group” of painters 
which has now been formed. 


In viewing the work of this group 
there appears to be developing the most 
creative talent in a new freedom of 
expression. There is no unity of style 
or any noticeable similarity of outlook 
in its members. However, there seems 
to be a fundamental unity at a deeper 
level than that at which most groups of 
painters are bound together. An interest 
in contemporary expression is shared by 
all of them in some degree, and none of 
them is content to make exact transcrip- 
tions of a picturesque scene. Their paint- 
ings reveal interest in the unpicturesque 
visual aspects of daily life. 


Here are a number of painters who, 
having acquired a mastery of the rudi- 
ments of their art, react in diverse ways 
to the western environment common to 
all. In several of them the outlook is 
more cosmopolitan than regional. Three 
of them, at least, Maxwell Bates, W. L. 
Stevenson, and Clifford Robinson, may 
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be called figure painters, although they 
also paint landscape. Luke Lindoe is a 
landscape painter who is beginning to 
interest himself in the figure, and Janet 
Mitchell and Vivian Lindoe paint figures 
and animals more often than the average 
Canadian painter. 


Perhaps the main reason for the forma- 
tion of the group is the fact that Alberta 
painting has never been adequately seen 
in any exhibition. Whenever a mixed 
show has penetrated beyond the borders 
of the province, the few interesting 
works have been effectively spoiled by 
the close proximity of pictures, either 
empty except for a show of technique, 
or more often, smugly incompetent. 


Several of the group have briefly ex- 
pressed their points of view and it is of 
interest that they are concerned with 
serious problems and that each follows 
an individual path. 


Maxwell Bates states that for him 
“every picture must have a visual motif, 
its origin is an image, not an idea in 
words. Whether the visual image is 
found first in the mind or in the chaos 
of the visual world is immaterial. It must 
be extricated from the tangle of nature, 
intensified and brought into relief so 
that it can be seen by everyone. Every 
new picture is an adventure and should 
push back the limits of our experience.” 


Luke Lindoe says, “I prefer to inter- 
pret by the simplest means those experi- 
ences most familiar to me. These experi- 
ences may be real or imaginary but they 
must be part of my living.” 

Vivian Lindoe paints mainly for her 
own interest, using animals and birds as 
forms to achieve rhythmic compositions 
which are distinctive in their fantasy and 
mood. 


Stevenson and Bates, somewhat older 
than the others, entered the modern 
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PAINTINGS FROM 


Vivian LINDOE 


Spring 


movement as very young men in the late 
nineteen twenties. An unsympathetic en- 
vironment caused Stevenson to develop 
his own ideas in isolation and Bates spent 
fifteen years in Europe—five years as a 
prisoner of war. 


The first group exhibition will open 


W. L. STEVENSON 


Still Life 


at the Vancouver Art Gallery in Novem- 
ber. It will travel to Victoria and, in 
March or April it is planned to send it 


to eastern Canada. 


One awaits with interest the reception 
the new Calgary Group will receive 
throughout the Dominion. 
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nN Western Canada, we are now en- 

gaged upon a second phase of pion- 
eering, directed toward the achievement 
of things which are less material than 
railways and farms and factories but no 
less vital to our society. In this cultural 
development, the progress of our arts 
looms large. Here painting, because of 
its universality of appeal and because of 
the ready accessibility of the materials 
of its craft to all who wish to attempt 
it, has particular importance. 

We have a few skilled professional 
painters who have come into our midst 
already qualified and of recognized 
status, bearing their credentials from the 
academies of other lands. These are the 
men whose guidance is responsible for 
much of our progress so far. Among 
those to whom we are most beholden 
is H. G. Glyde, A.R.C.A. Yet to get a 
really correct picture of what our truly 
native art is, we must leave them for a 
moment and look at the efforts of the 
younger artists, who have studied in 
local schools or art groups, and who are 
now beginning to sell a few paintings 
here and there. Perhaps not much of 
their work is yet of great significance: 
yet the best of it bears the seeds of a 
valuable regional culture. A few typical 
examples of the more interesting painting 
of this kind have been chosen for illu- 
stration here. 

How essential it is then to broaden 
public appreciation of the efforts of 
these native painters. But a _ people 
assembled into a community by the lure 
of material advantages cannot be imme- 
diately expected to acquire a deep per- 
ception of the merits or importance of 
art. I find that there still exists among 
the public a high percentage of complete 
indifference to painting. In our homes, 
however elegantly furnished they may 


TURNER 


Courtesy: Canadian Art Galleries 
Janet Mitcuett. Midway. Water colour 


be, pictures are largely regarded as ad- 
juncts of interior decorating rather than 
as objects requiring careful selection 
based on both personal and intellectual 
understanding. As a result, home owners 
frequently choose inexpensive prints of 
foreign origin imported for their tradi- 
tional or even commonplace appeal. The 
patronage given to such pictures seri- 
ously detracts from the encouragement 
which should be given to our own 
painters. 

On the other hand, only by adhering 
to fairly conventional representation in 
landscape or portraits, can our prairie 
artists hope to obtain sales at present. 
Any attempt by them, however sincere 
and worthy, to present a different or 
more subtle point of view is not readily 
accepted by our existing public. 

In fostering a more sympathetic inter- 
est towards painting, I find that the 
appeal to the individual buyer is a slow 
and difficult task. The enlistment of help 
from business firms can prove to be a 
more effectual method. As people spend 
the major portion of their waking lives 
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in their places of employment, paintings 
hung in offices, shops, and warehouses 
will have great effect upon guiding many 
in their own choice of pictures for their 
homes. Why then not a campaign in all 
Canadian cities, sponsored by the Feder- 
ation of Canadian Artists, to seek the 
co-operation of commercial firms in 
placing a work by a Canadian artist in 
offices and plants, where such work will 
be seen by the greatest number of 
workers? 

Largely as an experiment, Canadian 
Art Galleries was organized by the 
writer to provide an outlet in Alberta 
for purely contemporary Canadian art. 
By holding general exhibitions, also one- 
man shows of the work of the younger 
painters, and by sending out groups of 
paintings to be put on display and for 
sale in other prairie communities, we 


have attempted to stir up new and wider 
interest. We feel that we have achieved 
some progress and that by continual 
striving public apathy can be overcome. 
Some support for our Alberta painters 
by local business firms has already been 
gained. Thus through their aid, and with 
the sponsorship of the local branch of 
the Federation of Canadian Artists, a 
group of 12 paintings was presented last 
year to the public and high schools of 
Calgary. Local service clubs have been 
spoken to and their members informed 
at their weekly luncheon meetings of the 
social importance of the work we are 
endeavouring to perform. One organiza- 
tion, the Quota Club, has already spon- 
sored several exhibitions, serving the 
double purpose of fostering public inter- 
est in painting and raising funds at the 
same time for welfare purposes. 


PAINTING FOR PLEASURE 


Continued from page 23 


towns as well) have been responsible, in large 
measure, for stimulating an increased interest 
in art and also a more critical outlook towards 
it. Public attendance at these exhibitions has 
been mounting rapidly. Pupils from our ele- 
mentary and high schools have become some 
of our most interested and open-minded critics, 
for the pupils, being less inhibited by past pre- 
judices, seem to enjoy modern art more than 
their parents. 

“Yet perhaps the dominating influence which 
has created a sustained interest in painting here 
can be traced to my annual summer sketching 
camps. These were started years before the 
Banff Summer School of Art. Here beside one 
of our beautiful lakes, or on Sugar Mountain, 
at an altitude of 7,000 feet, a real love and 
interest in landscape was born among the 
students. Here for seven hours a day the young 
artists tackle problems of landscape painting. 

“Our first exhibition in camp was a primitive 
one as the sketches were thumb-tacked to the 
giant fir trees about, and we invited all the 
nearby lakeside dwellers tp come as critics. 

“More exciting have been the pack-horse 
trips into the mountains. It is no small achieve- 
ment to make this journey to the upper slopes 
of Sugar Mountain. All the necessary food, 
sleeping and cooking equipment and painting 
materials, down to the last tube of cobalt blue, 
have to be carried up on the backs of rather 
temperamental pack-horses. 

“For several summers now I have also taken 
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an adult group of students into another camp 
on the top of Revelstoke Mountain, 6,200 ft. 
altitude. There under canvas, or in a log cabin, 
we have slept on the traditional fir-bough beds, 
although these were actually tamarack in our 
case, and have painted all day. We have battled 
successfully with snow-storms, rain and worst 
of all, against the evil mosquito. 

“One needs a sense of humour to direct these 
camps successfully. Calm is needed. For ex- 
ample, once during a terrific thunder-storm on 
Sugar Mountain, while we were eating our 
well earned supper in the tent, because of tor- 
rential rains falling outside, the ridge-pole 
broke enveloping us in canvas—a struggling 
mass of artists, sausages, potatoes and coffee all 
mixed up together. 

“Other activities in Vernon included the 

operation of a picture lending library from 
which we were able to supply really good 
prints of works of the various schools of art 
to subscribers. 
: “This winter the Vernon Group of Artists 
arranged a weekly evening ‘Painting for Plea- 
sure’ class; it met with considerable success and 
much enthusiasm; the class worked in various 
media, painting both from still-life, and from 
student models. 

“Today, our greatest need in Vernon is for 
a permanent art centre where the various 
groups: art, music and drama can unite to 
carry on their various branches of creative art. 
We are working with that goal in view.” 
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UNITED NATIONS 


HE winner of the United Nations 

poster competition is Henry Eve- 
leigh of Montreal, an artist of inter- 
national background. Eveleigh was born 
in Shanghai, had his art training in Eng- 
land, but in 1938 he came to Montreal 
and Canada, since then, has been his 
adopted country. 

To do a good poster on such a theme, 
an artist must first himself “possess a 
deep understanding of the purposes and 
ideals involved. That Eveleigh had this 
understanding can be readily seen from 
these notes in which he tells how he 
went about preparing this winning design. 

“I do not believe,” he writes, “that 
war is a natural state. I do believe in 
peace and I think of it as something 
positive and essential to human progress. 
When the United Nations Organization 
first came into being, I found it necessary 
to impress upon many people the need 
to believe in its ideals, to have faith in 
its functioning. To the many who with- 
out consideration did not think that 
U.N.O. could work, I preached that it 
never would function unless the people 
of the world were determined that it 
should function and were prepared to 


COAST 
TO COAST 
IN ART 


Henry Eveceicu 
Poster 
Prize winning design 


in United Nations 
poster competition 


back up their determination with their 
personal efforts. 

“This is how I thought about the 
United Nations, and so it was not too 
difficult to find a theme for my poster. 


“My first conception was a floral plant 
in bloom, the petals representing the 
flags of the 55 member nations, stimu- 
lated by a U.N.O. sun. This plan was 
discarded and the plant replaced by a 
sapling which suggested the growth of 
something large and sturdy. But this also 
was too static. The poster needed some- 
thing positive. This action had to be 
provided in a form that would be uni- 
versal in comprehension . . . thus the act 
of planting. The hands were introduced 
both to accent the act of planting and 
to symbolize the personal individual 
effort needed in both planting and car- 
ing for the young sapling so as to ensure 
its healthy growth. The earth was the 
symbol for the U.N.O. I did not think 
the addition of any slogan could help, 
as I believed that at this stage the poster 
was itself graphically explicit. 

“Where a Unity of Nations has seen 
fit to offer the artist this opportunity 
to be of constructive assistance in solv- 
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ing world problems, it is to be hoped 
that individual nations may not be too 
long in following suit and recognizing 
the artist as a useful citizen with great 
contributions to make to any society. 
As a Canadian, and speaking for many 
of Canada’s artists, I should like to 
recommend that this more healthy atti- 
tude towards the artist be followed by 
our Canadian government.” 


The Little Centre in Victoria 
Following its first year of operation, 
during which it presented a varied pro- 
gramme of exhibitions, film showings 
and lectures on the arts, the Little Centre 
in Victoria now numbers almost four 
hundred local citizens among its mem- 
bers. The initiative of its organizers has 
now been recognized by the city council 
which recently voted to give it a grant- 
in-aid for cultural activities. Among the 
lectures presented in recent months 
were the following: an address by Ira 
Dilworth on Emily Carr; one by John 
Wedgwood, of the English firm of the 
same name, on the art of pottery manu- 
facture; an explanation of the work of 
the Arts Council of Great Britain, given 
by its vice-chairman, Dr. B. Ifor Evans. 


Exhibitions in Stanley Park 

The Stanley Park Exhibition, jointly 
sponsored by the Vancouver Parks 
Board and British Columbia Region of 
the Federation of Canadian Artists, 
proved again this August to be one of 
the liveliest and most stimulating of the 
regular exhibitions in Vancouver. Any- 
one is free to submit entries and the 
level of accomplishment varies; but since 
all entries must deal with some aspect of 
the varied activities in and around Stanley 
Park, the show has a homogeneity of 
spirit that makes it a real community 
event. Because of this setting of a com- 
mon central theme, the artists, on the 
whole, do not self-consciously create 
“works of art”, but they are intent rather 
on capturing the shared meaning of an 
occasion as well as their own experiences 
of it. This brings out pictures of greater 
vitality with no impairment to the capa- 
city for self-expression. 


This year’s purchase prize of $100 was 
won by Peter Aspell. 


Schools as Community Centres 

Much talk and discussion has taken 
place in Canada in recent years concern- 
ing the building of community centres. 
But some of the enthusiasm for erecting 
them has disappeared as shortages of 
material have continued and costs of 
construction have mounted. 

But in every province, new schools 
must be built. On the prairies, because 
of the establishment of larger admini- 
stration units, many fine centralized 
schools are now being planned or have 
been erected. And these new schools are 
invariably used in the evenings by the 
parents for community activities. 

Why then should these buildings not 
be designed in advance to serve this 
double function? Architects should pre- 
pare blue-prints for buildings that would 
have classrooms that could readily be 
changed in the evenings into meeting 
halls and recreation rooms. 

Fortunately, through the initiative of 
David Smith, the Director of Adult Edu- 
cation in Saskatchewan, preparation of 
new designs of this nature has now been 
undertaken. The project is being financed 
jointly by the governments of Alberta, 
Saskatchewan and Manitoba and the 
Central Mortgage and Housing Cor- 
poration. 

Already this summer, two members of 
the staff of the School of Architecture, 
University of Manitoba, have visited some 
thirty communities in Saskatchewan and 
it is on the basis of their findings, that 
this special series of blue-prints will be 
projected. 

Later, in order to bring the meaning 
of these blue-prints alive to the public, 
models of these proposed centres will be 
built. They will go on exhibition in 
Saskatchewan and elsewhere in the west- 
ern provinces. 


A Policy of One-Man Showings 

The Vancouver Art Gallery is one of 
the few public galleries where an artist, 
amateur or professional, can secure a one- 
man showing of his work. Other gal- 
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leries occasionally invite the single exhi- 
bitor, when the artist has already acquired 
a certain degree of public prestige or 
critical acclaim, or they may honour him 
with a memorial exhibition five or ten 
years after his death; but in general, and 
for their own protection, they avoid 
the one-man show on principle. Here in 
Vancouver, however, an artist is free to 
apply for space, (usually in one of the 
smaller upstairs rooms), submit his pro- 
posed exhibition for the approval of the 
Gallery’s Exhibition Committee, and with 
their consent, and on payment of a very 
reasonable rental fee, hang his work for 
the public to view. 

There are those who question this 
policy. Undoubtedly many of the artists 
hung will never reach the pages of even 
local art history. On the other hand, for 
a few talented and serious artists, these 
small exhibitions must constitute at least 
the minimum contact with a limited 
public, without which they can scarcely 
be expected to produce, especially in a 
region where there are few commercial 
galleries to help. 


Tom Thomson Memorial Number 

As 1947 marks the thirtieth anniver- 
sary of the tragic death by drowning of 
Tom Thomson in Algonquin Park, the 
editors of Canadian Art are devoting a 
portion of the Christmas number of the 
magazine to articles containing hitherto 
unpublished material, concerning this 
famous Canadian painter. Colour repro- 
ductions of his work will be included. 


Also the magazine, itself, is to appear in. 


a new and larger format. 


Appointed Director of the 
Art Association of Montreal 

Newly appointed Director of the Art 
Association of Montreal is Robert Tyler 
Davis, who comes to this post from 
Portland, Oregon, where he did distin- 
guished work as head of the art museum 
in that city. 

“In general, I believe”, he states, “that 
an art museum is not only a distin- 
guished showcase for the objects pro- 
duced by other cultures and times, as 
well as our own, but that it must serve 
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as a focal point for the art activities of 
its Own community”. 

Mr. Davis, who arrived in Montreal 
at the end of August, will also hold the 
chair of Professor of Fine Arts at McGill 
University. He possesses valuable quali- 
fications for both posts. A graduate of 
the Fine Arts Department of Harvard 
University, he had taught in the Univer- 
sity of Rochester and had been educa- 
tional director of the Albright Museum 
in Buffalo before going to Portland. 

“I am always interested,” adds Mr. 
Davis, “to be where things are going on 
and where the younger people particu- 
larly are active. The Montreal museum 
has a very distinguished collection which 
is far too little known in the art world 
and I look forward with enthusiasm to 
becoming better acquainted with it my- 
self—to the end of having it better 
known, both in Canada and abroad. 

“The Art Association is particularly 
fortunate in having had my old and good 
friend, Arthur Lismer, to stimulate and 
guide its educational activities for so 
many years. The program that he has 
initiated and so enthusiastically promoted 
is the best possible preparation for what- 
ever I may be able to do.” ~ 


Problems in Industrial Design 


The editors of the Journal of the Royal 
Architectural Institute of Canada are to 
be congratulated on the initiative they 
displayed in bringing out this July a 
special issue of their magazine devoted 
entirely to industrial design. In it are to 
be found various well illustrated articles, 
answering in detail all those puzzling 
questions, as to both quality and origi- 
nality, which constantly face the de- 
signer and the purchaser of “Made in 
Canada” products. Included are state- 
ments by several professional designers. 
Although this issue is already out of 
print, a small number of copies were 
obtained by the National Gallery of 
Canada, Ottawa, and some of these are 
still available at the original publication 
price of one dollar a copy. Cheques or 
money orders should be made payable 
to the National Gallery. 
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THE STUDIO 


Edited by Geoffrey Holme 


The Studio is the recognized means of contact with the world of art. 
To-day, after more than fifty years, this magazine continues to illustrate 
month by month the best work being produced and exhibited and 
provides a standard of excellence for the student, artist and collector. 
Each issue contains several plates in colour, illustrations in black and 
white, and reviews the most important art books. 


Annual subscription 30s. (post free). 


ART & INDUSTRY 


Edited by F. A. Mercer 


As its name implies, this magazine is devoted to design in the service of 
industry. Each month it contains illustrated articles by recognized authorities 
on the latest designs and developments in this field and it seeks to pass on 
this information to business executives, industrial designers, architects, adver- 
tisers, sales managers and all those engaged and interested in the application 
of art to the manufacture and distribution of goods. 


Annual subscription 18s. (post free). 


THE STUDIO LIMITED, 66 CHANDOS PLACE, LONDON, W.C.2, ENGLAND 


PAINTINGS BY CANADIAN ARTISTS 
FOR SALE AT THE DOMINION GALLERY 
CONTEMPORARY CANADIAN 


F. ARBUCKLE, R.C.A. J. DE TONNANCOUR J. D. LAWLEY R. RICHARD 

W. W. ARMSTRONG K. LIEBICH ERIC RIORDON 
MAXWELL BATES *. FRANKENBERG A. LISMER, R.C.A. GOODRIDGE ROBERTS 
T. H. BEAMENT, R.C.A. JOHN LYMAN S. M. ROBERTSON 

J. BEDER AR.C.A J. E. H. MACDONALD, R.C.A. A. H. ROBINSON, R.C.A. 
BRUNO BERAN ALLAN HARRISON. R. MALCZEWSKI W. RUHMAN 

ANDRE BIELER, A.R.C.A. ADRIEN HEBERT, R.C.A. H. MASSON M. RYSHPAN 

M. C. BOUCHARD FRANK HENNESSEY, R.C.A. H. MABEL MAY, A.R.C.A. MARIAN M. SCOTT 

Ss. M. BOUCHARD PRUDENCE HEWARD RITA MOUNT, A.R.C.A. VALENTIN SHABAEFF 
F. BRANDTNER EDWIN HOLGATE, R.C.A. L. MUHLSTOCK K. SHACKLETON 
EMILY CARR R. N. HURLEY ERNST NEUMANN PHILIP SURREY 

W. H. CLAPP, A.R.C.A. F, W. HUTCHISON, N.A., PEGI NICOL FREDERICK B. TAYLOR 
N. F. E. COLLYER R.C.A. MIMI PARENT R. VINCEL = TTE 

V. CORBEIL Y. JACKSON GORDON PFEIFFER J. S. WALS 

STANLEY COSGROVE sv BIL KENNEDY J. RHEAUME GORDON WEBBER 


The Dominion Gallery is the sole agent for Goodridge Roberts and for the sale of all 
paintings left by J. E.H. MacDonald, R.C.A. (1873-1932) and Emily Carr (1871-1945) 


EARLY CANADIAN 


L'AUBINIER J. HAMMOND, R.C.A LUDGER LAROSE M. A. SUZOR-COTE, R.C.A. 
W. BRY) MNER, C.} HARRIS, C.M. G., H. G. MCNICOLL, R.B.A., TOM THOMSON 
F. M. A. A.R.C.A. F. A. VERNER, A.R.C.A. 
paul CA SARA - HOLDEN, A.R.C.A. T. MOWER MARTIN, R.C.A HORATIO WALKER, N.A., 

. DE BEL LE, A.R.C.A A. W. HOLDSTOCK JAMES W. MORRICE, R.C.A 
Ci ENCE GAGNON, RCA. O. R. JACOBI, R.C.A E. M. MORRIS, A.R.C.A. c. J. WAY, R -C.A. 

ALL AN EDSON, R.C.A CORNELIUS KRIEGHOFF L. R. BRIEN, R.C.A. WOODCOCK, R.C.A, 


iain paintings by European and American Artists of the 19th and 20th Century 
and by Old Masters are always on sale. 


DOMINION GALLERY 


1448 ST. CATHERINE ST. WEST, MONTREAL TELEPHONE HA. 7471 
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NEW BOOKS ON THE ARTS 


ALPINE FLOWERS. By Carl Schroeter. (Iris 
Colour Books). 11 pp., 18 colour plates. 
London: B. T. Batsford. (Canadian distri- 
butors: Clark-Irwin, Toronto). $3.25. 


This is a brief but beautifully produced book 
dealing with the flora of the Swiss Alps, em- 
bodying reproductions of eighteen water 
colours by Paul A. Robert, with introduction 
by the eminent botanist Professor Carl Schroe- 
ter. It is a book one would be proud to own 
and display. 

Pictorial art has been described as a blend 
of nature with imagination. With too much 
of the former, it is regarded as photographic 
and trite, or of the latter, as either modernistic 
or crazy. The proper proportion of the two 
ingredients is never achieved, unless in the 
work of the accepted masters, and what is 
right in ene generation is wrong in the next. 
The artist who undertakes to illustrate such a 
book as this must of necessity curb his im- 
agination and keep his feet firmly on the 
ground. Van Gogh painted a bunch of sere 
and bedraggled sunflowers; Fantin-Latour pro- 
duced a series of exquisite bouquets embel- 
lished with a minimum of detail. Distinguished 
painting, but useless here! In our few current 
flower books the illustrations incline to the 
other extreme—imagination runs to seed. 

In oriental art we find a better blending of 
the two principles. 

Paul Robert’s water colours apparently satisfy 
the naturalist, and display within limits a feel- 
ing for design (largely a matter of placement) 


and colour. As individual paintings they might , 


be termed naturalistic, but functionally they 
are excellent. At any rate they are well repro- 
duced—by what process I know not—though 
they may be offset photo-lithos. 

This book may be disappointing to American 
readers since few of the flowers depicted are 
found in the Rockies, (arnica, gentian, clematis, 
and monkshood are familiar) and this induces 
the thought that a similar book dealing with 
our own country would be very welcome. We 
have no book of the calibre of Alpine Flowers. 
We have indigenous flowers and excellent 
flower painters. The late Robert Holmes made 
the painting of the flowers of Ontario his life’s 
work. They have not been reproduced in 
book form. Julia Henshaw produced a book 
of mountain flowers, but it is long out of 
print and in the days of its publication colour 
printing was not what it is today. We need a 
new book badly. Will not someone make one? 

Our high meadows are part of the charm of 
the Rockies. Who could forget the thrill of 
finding a patch of moss campion up among 
the snow fields, of plucking the dainty, per- 


fumed calypso in the forest, or pentstemon on 
the hillside. We have many blooms whose 
discovery is a delight. 
Professor Schroeter’s introduction is learned 
and also interesting. 
W. J. 


A LAYMAN VIEWS THE ARTIST. By 
C. E. Dolman. Text of inaugural address in 
a series of lectures on “Art and Society” 
presented by the Federation of Canadian 
Artists, British Columbia Branch, and the 
Educational Committee of the Vancouver 
Art Gallery. 9 pp. 25 cents. 


The layman who delivered this lecture is 
Professor of Bacteriology and Preventive 
Medicine, University of British Columbia, and 
Director of the Provincial Board of Health 
Laboratories, Vancouver. He makes it clear at 
the outset that he has no intention of posing 
as a representative layman and that his views 
on art and society are influenced by his pro- 
fession. But, like many medical scientists in 
Canada, Dr. Dolman shows that he is a layman 
who values the arts in their various manifes- 
tations with sympathetic understanding. This 
is not to say that everyone will agree with all 
his judgments; if that were so, he would not 
be the individual he is; and he reminds us of a 
basic rule of art, “that, whether practising it, 
or . .. merely talking about it, one should 
be himself—his better self.” For some of us, 
he seems to lean a little too close to the ortho- 
dox. It is too much, for instance, to accuse 
Epstein of indulging in novelty for its own 
sake, and no sculptor will agree that his Adam 
“was bettered long ago by the sculptors of 
Easter Island.” And while allowing that free- 
dom is one of the main strengths of the artist, 
he is inclined to curtail it in the case of the 
artist who “stirs up mud puddles” by digging 
into the subconscious. He cannot accuse all the 
surrealists of insincerity; in fact, he doesn’t; he 


admits they may be honest, as he admits the ° 


honesty of abstract painters he fails to under- 
stand; but he thinks we should tell them their 
work isn’t art, or art that should be filed 
away for research. 


However, these personal reactions, frankly 
expressed, should not concern us as much as 
the philosophy of which they are only the 
negative aspects. The point is that Dr. Dolman 
has a high opinion of art; he believes in its 
dignity and responsibility. In “motive and in 
dedication,” he says, “the artist belongs to a 
group of persons who are at least gee sat” 
in respect of their recurrent and pro essional 
efforts to create things of aesthetic significance.” 
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He is concerned that the artist should not misapply 
his skill, abuse his freedom, or betray his sincerity. 
He feels for those contemporary artists, “shocked 
and sickened at the stupidity, irony, cynicism and 
apparent helplessness of the current human scene,” 
who seem “to drift along in melancholy puzzlement, 
uncertain of (their) role.” Today, “our stricken 
world finds many of its artists frustrated, protesting, 
despairing—but, above all, experimenting, in the 
realm of the queer, the morbid, the abstract; or in 
the trial of new themes, techniques and media.” 


One gathers that Dr. Dolman is dissatisfied with 
this experimentation as coming short of the glory of 
art, but he does not ask the artist to become “socially 
conscious” by subscribing to some particular creed 
or programme and, putting aside personal feelings in 
regard to some of the developments of “modernism”, 
he calls upon the artist to be fearlessly himself. “I 
submit that the artist’s obligations to Society are: to 
be fearlessly himself, while struggling for self-improve- 
ment; to labour for the fostering of art; and to help 
lead the community in the paths of peace and 
righteousness. In turn,” he adds, “the community 
should respect the artist’s sincerity, honour his talents 
and assure him a worthy livelihood.” 


He does not instruct him how to go about his 
work, but he challenges the artist to become aware 
of his high calling. “I believe,’ he concludes, “that 
Science and Art must join hands to save our world 
from shame. . . .” 


GOOD DESIGN IS YOUR BUSINESS. 98 pp., 1g 
illus. Buffalo: The Albright Art Gallery. $1.10 pos 
free to Canadian purchasers. 


This is a good guide for the “expert consume 
defined as “one with a trained eye and _ strained 
purse.” 


While publications of this nature on the design of 
objects for everyday use have been available befor 
from English publishers, such as the Studio or Pen- 
guin Editions, they nevertheless have appeared with 
surprising infrequency in the United States. Hence, 
this summary based on a survey of consumers’ goods 
in that country, made recently by the Albright 
Gallery of Buffalo, fills an obvious need. 


Here are excellent articles on the practice of indus- 


trial design by competent authorities. For example}. 


Richard Marsh Bennett, who was formerly Professor 
of Design at Yale University, gives the lie to the 
common belief that “emphasis on presentation or 
surface appearance” or “styling”, as it is called, has 
anything to do with the fundamentals of industrial 
art. He says instead that its basic concern is with 
the development of entirely new forms adapted to 
consumer needs and to the best use of machines. A 
furniture manufacturer, Edward S. Evans, Jr., adds 
that the task of the enlightened producer who oy 
ments with new materials and more efficient func- 
tional shapes is not an easy one, as the public tend 
to want “designs which look like something they 


R.A. have already seen”. Finally, Charles P. Parkhurst as 
Importers of IF IT’S AN ART BOOK .... 
Winsor & NewrTon’s WE HAVE IT! 

Artists’ AND StupeNts’ Ort Cotours Our selection of fine imported and American 
IN SINGLE AND Stupio TuBEs art books is unequalled in Canada 
FLAKE WHITE ALSO IN 4 LB. TuBeEs Books sent postage free with all orders accompanied 

by remittance 
Lonpon Cotours in Stup1o TuBEs C] B ok h 
Artist Water Cotours IN } Pans asslt op 
anp Lance Tuszs 1380 ST. CATHERINE WEST 
ScHoLastic Water Cotour Boxes IN 
8 anp 10 CoLours 
Brusues, Canvas, Pauiets, Etc. 
M. GRUMBACHER FRANK JARMAN 
Artist Materials LIMITED 
* OTTAWA ONTARIO 
We stock 
Cc. R. CROWLEY Winsor & Newton's and 
LIMITED Reeves Artists’ Materials 
1387 St. Catherine Street, West Oil and Water Colours, Fine Drawing 
MONTREAL, QUE. Papers, Canvas, Brushes, etc. 
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the “expert consumer” gives a word of caution 
about superficial fashions. As he puts it, and 
this applies equally to many Canadian products: 
“Much of the widely advertised ‘modern’ 
furniture is an impertinent combination of 
straight lines, rectilinear forms, unwieldy 
masses and eccentric handles. . . . In other 
instances, ‘styling’ superimposes new curves 


Suitcase. Erle P. Halliburton Inc. 


Garden tools. Markle Featherlite Products 
Corporation 


Illustrations from “Good Design is Your 
Business” 


on old forms . . . the new curves simply 
‘streamlines’ stolen from aerodynamic forms.” 
The furniture shown in this booklet is of a 
much higher level of excellence than can be 
found in Canada. Various useful objects in 
aluminum and magnesium are also included. 
These are two light metals which Canada pro- 
duces in great quantities; but we have not 
begun to approach the United States either in 
the variety of understanding or in the ingenuity 
applied to the designing of neat and service- 

able goods out of these metals. 
D. W. BucHANAN 


ROYAL CANADIAN ACADEMY 

The annual exhibition of the Royal Canadian 
Academy will be held at the Art Association 
of Montreal beginning November 7. Works of 
art must be submitted by October 21. Circulars 
and entry forms can be obtained by writing to 
the secretary, E. Dyonnet, R.C.A., 1207 Bleury 
St., Montreal, 


Fine art reproductions produced 
by silk screen, lithography or 
letterpress and distinguished by 


their fidelity to the original. 


SAMPSON 
MATTHEWS 
LIMITED 


1189 Yonge Street, Toronto 


Canadian 
Art Series 


“Ryerson’s Canadian Art Series performs an 
invaluable service by presenting the life work 
of outstanding Canadian artists im compact, 
well illustrated, and inexpensive form.”— 
Maritime Art. 


JAMES WILSON MORRICE 
By Donald W. Buchanan. With 18 illustra- 
tions, 6 in colour. Cloth $1.50; paper $1.00. 

WALTER J. PHILLIPS 


By Duncan Campbell Scott. With 16 illus- 
trations, 3 in colour. Cloth $1.50; paper $1.00. 


Write for our complete list of the beautiful 
Canadian Art Series which now includes 
14 titles. 

Cloth $1.25; paper $1.00 each, except as 
noted above. 

THE RYERSON PRESS 
TORONTO 
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OWENS SCHOOL OF FINE 
AND APPLIED ARTS 


MOUNT ALLISON UNIVERSITY 
SACKVILLE, N.B. 


LawreN P. Harris, A.R.C.A., 0.5.A., 
Director 


Three Year Courses leading to 


Certificates in Fine or Applied Arts. 


Four Year Course leading to a 


Bachelor of Fine Arts Degree. 


Calendar on request. 


Calendar on Request 


NOVA SCOTIA COLLEGE OF ART 


FINE AND COMMERCIAL ART AND CRAFTS 


POTTERY, WEAVIING, LEATHER and 
METAL WORK 


Four year course leading to diploma 
OCT. 1 associateship A.N.S.C.A. 
to 
MAY 15. Part time and evening classes in all 
departments. 


DONALD CAMERON MACKAY, Principal 
Enrolment Daily. 


SAINT JOHN VOCATIONAL SCHOOL 


Courses in Fine and Applied Art 


Master TECHNIQUES 
Murat PatntTING 
ILLUsTRATION 
Textite DesiGN-LETTERING 
FasHIon ILLUSTRATION 


Prospectus on Request 


Heavy Gauge 
Aluminum 
Double Palette 
White Enamelled 
Various Sizes 
Fitted or Empty 


“Tom Thomson” Oil Sketch Box 


Light and Compact 
ideal for 
Outdoor Work 
Complete with 
two canvas panels 


10” x 12” 
$5.25 


“PERMANENT” 
Watercolor Box 


Canadian agents for 


PERMANENT PIGMENTS 
Finest Oil and Watercolor 
Paints and Mediums 


CANADIAN ART GALLERIES 


332 Seventh Ave. Calgary, Alta. 


ART MATERIALS 
are still in short supply 


However 


We are receiving shipments of 


REMBRANDT 
and OR PI 
OIL COLOURS 
FROM HOLLAND 


Visit our new store 


105 KING ST. WEST, TORONTO 
Just two doors east 


ARTISTS’ SUPPLY 
co. LIMITED 
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THE ART FORUM 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


Dear Sir: 


Perhaps you might be interested in what 
Canadian doctors, members of the Physicians 
Art Association, have been doing. This asso- 
ciation is composed of American doctors and 
this includes Canadians. There are about 4,000 
members, of whom I think approximately one 
hundred are, from Canada. Every year an exhi- 
bition is held coincidently with the American 
Medical Association meeting and expenses have 
been always defrayed by Mead, Johnson and 
Company. 

This year the above firm sponsored a com- 
petition which had to be some form of art 
(painting, etching, mural, statuary) depicting 
“Courage and Devotion Beyond the Call of 
Duty”. The sum of $35,000 was put up in the 
form of war bonds. The money was divided 
into equal parts of $17,500 each. Pictures were 
to be submitted by civilian doctors, or military 
doctors, that is, those who had seen service in 
either Great War I or II. 


In the civilian list two prizes of $1,000 in 
war bonds were won by Canadians. These 
were for Heroes All a water colour by Doctor 
J. S. Gladwin, Vancouver, B.C., and for Sir 
Frederick Banting’s Last Service to Humanity 
done by Doctor John R. Ross, Toronto. 


The judge could not come to any definite 
conclusion in deciding on the prizes to be given 
in the military section, and the prize money 
was divided equally among 73 contestants. 
$250 in war bonds was given to each. Three 
Canadians were included: Doctor Arnold Ross, 
Brantford, Air Raid, water colour; Doctor 
Douglas Warren, Toronto, The Sun 1s Down; 
and Doctor F. B. Bowman, Hamilton, The 
Death of Sir Frederick Banting, a water colour, 
depicting the crash of the plane in Newfound- 
land, when Banting was killed. 


Yours truly, 

F. B. Bowman, M.D., 
F.R.C.P. (Canada), 
Hamilton, Ontario. 


Dear Sir: 


It has occurred to me that you might like 
to make public the following statement as a 
public service: 

The United Nations Educational, Scientific 
and Cultural Organization (Headquarters: 19 
Avenue Kleber, Paris, France) is now recruit- 
ing personnel for a number of posts on the 
secretariat, including the following in the Arts 
and Letters Section: Director of Projects, 
Assistant in Music, Assistant i/c Theatre Affairs, 
Assistant in Literature, Assistant in Visual Arts, 
Consultant i/c of the Project “Reproduction 
Techniques”. 


Starting salaries range from $2,865 to $5,015. 


Most of the above posts require the ability to use 
one of the two working languages (English or French) 
and some require a knowledge of both. For further 
information as to duties and qualifications and for 
application forms write to: 


Claude E. Lewis, Sec., Canadian Arts Council, 
517 Wellington Street West, Toronto, Ontario. 
Yours truly, 


ExizasetH Wyn Woon, 
Canadian Arts Council. 


THE PLEDGE 


OF 1932 A.D. 


® To process High Quality PERMANENT Artist Oil 


Colors. 


®@ To give our “Calab” Artist Oil Colors the full 
TRADITIONARY knowledge of oil color process- 
ing PLUS the demanding techniques of the modern 
Artist. 


® To develop the most selective Palette of colors 


and eliminate hybrids. 


© To keep the price range constant—so that the 
novice—amateur—semi professional and profes- 
sional artist may pursue their work with due 


economy. 


© THIS, WE ARE HAPPY TO STATE WE ARE 
CONTINUING TO ACCOMPLISH. 


Our “Calab” Studio and Half-Studio tubes contain 
the same Highest grade Permanent Oi! Colors. 


“Dealers Throughout the World” 


Canadian Art Laboratory Limited 


536 Eastern Avenue (Corner Carlaw) 
TORONTO 


Telephone: HArgrave 5325 
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_GRAPBIS 


<=. (No. 14.) 


SUBSCRIPTION FEES FOR CANADA AND U.S.A. 
for six numbers $14.00 
for twelve numbers $26.00 


Please send cheque to IMPERIAL 
BANK OF CANADA, Toronto 1 
Ont. or Montreal 3. Que. (or Swiss 
Bank Corporation, 15 Nassau St. New 
York 5. N.Y. for U.S.A.), indicating 
that the amount should be transferred 
to Amstutz @ Herdeg, Zurich, and 
whether the subscription is to begin 
with the current number (No. 18) 
or with last available back number 


GRAPHIS. 


INTERNATIONAL JOURNAL FOR GRAPHIC AND APPLIED ART 


GRAPHIS aims at helping to bring art into touch with everyday life and at enduing the forms of 
that life with artistic significance and value. Published in English, French and German, it embodies 
the truth that art knows no frontiers and that all over the world there are people who take a 
delight in things of beauty. GRAPHIS specialises in graphic arts and also with every sphere of 
applied art. Its carefully selected and well-informed articles cover a wide range of subjects and 
epochs from classical and mediaeval craftsmanship to the study of modern trends and experiments. 
GRAPHIS appears approximately every two months in the form of a number containing about a 
hundred and twenty pages, lavishly produced on fine art paper. Particular attention is paid to the 
quality of its typography and its illustrations, many of which are in colour. GRAPHIS, in short, 
sets out to provide stimulating material for all who care for art in any of its varied aspects. 


PUBLISHED BY AMSTUTZ & HERDEG, ZURICH, SWITZERLAND 


If you are interested in. 
architecture and industrial design in 


MEXICO 
subscribe to 
CONSTRUCCION 
published 12 times a year 
$6.00 a year post free to Canadian subscribers 
send postal orders to 
Construccion, Ejido 19, Despacho I, 
Apartado Postal 7448, Mexico D.F. 


Dear Sir: 

We are a very small and very isolated community 
here, but there is always interest and co-operation 
given to any undertaking. ; 

For the last four years I have arranged a little 
show here of Canadian painters, and it is in connec- 
tion with this that I should like to make a plea for 
more co-operation from recognized art agencies. I 
went the rounds of the National Gallery in Ottawa, 
the Montreal Museum of Fine Arts, and a Montreal 
society of artists, and while everyone was interested 
and felt that it was an excellent idea, none of these 
institutions could give me any help. This community 
was too far away, not on a railroad, near no centre 
of art, there was no personnel available to set up a 
show to send us, etc. We, incidentally, were paying 
all expenses. 


AN ALLIANCE PRESS PUBLICATION 


For Books Worth Reading 
A review of the latest and best books 
of the month for booklovers and the 
Publishing Trade 
Price TWOPENCE ONLY 
Ask your Bookseller for a Copy or 
Subscription 3/- including postage 
direct from the 


ALLIANCE PRESS, LTD. 
King William St. House, Arthur Street, 
LONDON, E.C.4. 


Finally I went to the Dominion Gallery of Fine 
Art in Montreal and there Mrs. Millman and Dr. 
Stern were as hepful as one could ask, and it & 
through that gallery that our little shows are arranged. 

Each year we buy one painting for the community 
to hang in our community centre. We now have 4 
Lismer, a Varley, a Muhlstock, a Holgate and a large 
Emily Carr, this last a gift. We also sell two or three 
paintings each year to individuals, and we have aa 
attendance at our little shows that many larger com- 


munities might envy. Yours very truly, 


Mrs. G. C. LANE, 
Baie Comeau, P.Q. 
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1 ARTS & ARCHITECTURE 


and devoted exclusively to contemporary design 


The magazine, Arts & Architecture, is one of the foremost exponents 
of contemporary design in the United States. It emphasizes the 
creative interdependence of all elements of good design in the 
closely related fields of architecture, building, and the correlated 
arts and crafts. 


Currently it is planning, building, publishing and exhibiting a series 
of Case Study Houses, for the plans of which it commissioned several 
of America’s foremost contemporary architects. Through these 
CS-Houses it is actually putting into use its theories and 


recommendations. 


Each Month: Articles on the contemporary arts and crafts; good examples of con- 
temporary houses; information on the CS-House Program; a comprehensive list of 
currently available product literature—all presented in terms of the best in graphic 
layout and organization. 


tage SUBSCRIPTION RATES 


1 year, $5; 2 years, $9; 3 years, $12; in Canada 1 year, $6; 2 years, $11; 3 years, $13.50 


nd Dr. Arts & Architecture 
ranged. 3305 Wilshire Boulevard 
munity Los Angeles 5, California 


r three Gentlemen: Please enter my subscription for Arts & Architecture for year(s). 


‘—.- Attached is my check. Bill me in thirty days. 
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CONTRIBUTORS 

Fred Lasserre is director of the Department of 
Architecture at the University of British Columbia. 

Doris Shadbolt, who was formerly on the staff of 
the National Gallery in Ottawa, is now married to 
the West Coast artist, J. L. Shadbolt, and lives in 
Vancouver. 

B. C. Binning teaches at the Vancouver School of 
Art. His drawings are to be found in several public 
collections in Canada. 

Hunter Lewis is professor of Modern English in 
the Department of English at the University of 
British Columbia, and he is well known for his 
lectures on art subjects. 

H. G. Glyde, A.R.C.A., whose paintings of the 
Alaska Highway were described in an earlier issue of 
this magazine, is director of the art section of the 
Department of Fine Arts of the University of 
Alberta in Edmonton. 

J. W. G. Macdonald is a painter who has been 
teaching for the past few years in Calgary. He has 
now joined the staff of the Ontario College of Art. 

J. D. Turner is the organizer of the Canadian Art 
Galleries in Calgary. 

Charles Comfort, R.C.A., who is well known for 
both his paintings and his applied and commercial 
design, is now on the staff of the Department of Fine 
Art at the University of Toronto. 


CORRECTION 


The photograph of Emily Carr which appeared in 
the review of Growing Pains in our March 1947 
issue should have been credited to H. Mortimer-Lamb 
of Vancouver. 


——PICTURES FOR LASTING PLEASURE —— 


“Young Trees” by Emily Carr is now 
on view together with other superb 


examples by this eminent Canadian artist. 


LAING GALLERIES 


60 BLOOR ST. E. TORONTO 


Each month we exhibit new work by 
talented young Canadians 


Autumn Showings 


New paintings by three former 
War Artists 


MOLLY LAMB BOBAK 
BRUNO BOBAK 
and 
IRWIN CROSSTHWAITE 


Also the work of West Coast artists 


B. C. BINNING 
and 
J. L. SHADBOLT 


The Gallery 


73 ALBERT Sr. OTTAWA 


GRUMBACHER 


BRUSHES 
COLOURS 
MATERIALS 


LOOMIS AND TOLES LIMITED 


23 GRENVILLE ST. TORONTO, ONT. 


ROBERT OLIVER 


ART GALLERY 


CANADIAN AND EUROPEAN 
PAINTINGS AND PRINTS 


Specialists in all types of 
FRAMING 


GALLERY RENTED FOR EXHIBITIONS 
1486 Sherbrooke, W. Montreal 
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IT’S WORTH WHILE TO VISIT 
THE FINE ART GALLERIES 


A leisurely visit to the Fine Art Galleries at Eaton’s-College 
Street is a stimulating experience! Here you will find a 


complete range of paintings for the home . . . varied for 
diverse tastes. Here, from time to time, are interesting 
exhibitions by gifted artists—provocative . . . inspiring! 


, The Fine Art Galleries are geared to give you more 
complete enjoyment of the visual arts. 


“T. EATON 


TORONTO CANADA 


THE FINE ART GALLERIES — SECOND FLOOR 


CANADIAN PAINTINGS. 


BY 


M. A. FORTIN, Henri MASSON, 
René RICHARD, Phil. SURREY 


and other Canadians at 


GALERIE 
coy ? 
L’Art francais 
LOUIS-A. LANGE REGD. 
370 LAURIER W. MONTREAL GA. 6077 


Art is the medium of universal sympathy and good fellowship 
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ART IN LIVING Continued from page 13 


Mr. Neutra and his wife here. His two excellent 
lectures were well attended, but it was the personal 
contacts and interviews he made during a full and 
busy week in the city that provided the most lasting 
stimulus. 


Present activities include the designing of colour 
schemes and other new installations for the local 

YMCA building and the venturing into drama activi- 
ties with the production for the autumn of a play 
dealing with more construction problems. 


By way of conclusion, one must note that an inter- 
esting and valuable by-product of the Group’s re- 
search and studies is today to be found in many of 
the new homes which its members have built, or are 
planning to build. Co-operative effort has given a 
spur to individual accomplishment. 

The value of such an Art in Living Group lies in 
the publicity it can give to contemporary ideas in 
architecture. Above all, it presents to everyone the 
idea that citizens must be participants in planning 
and that they must no longer be the mere recipients 
of dead formulae served out to lazy minds. 


A Vancouver affiliate to the new National Town 
Planning Association has now been formed. With this 
organization our group may merge. We may now 
lose our identity to gain in power. But, to the better 
than one hundred members who have given hours 
in the service of an idea, the future of progressive 
architecture is assured. We do not wish for a new 
world. Instead we are firmly determined to have a 
new world. 


ARTASTS 
PROTOENGRAVERS 
ELECTROTYPERS 
STEREQTYPERS 


KENT 


ENGRAVING COMPANY LIMITED 
534 CAMBIE ST. VANCOUVER B.C. 


PA 9914... 
Established 1897 
FINE PAINTINGS 


Art Emporium 


1103 Robson Street 
VANCOUVER, B.C. PICTURE FRAMING 


Harry Hood 


Phone: Bayview 2908 


Dorothy Fletcher 


Imported Sportswear and Hats 


* 


2572 GRANVILLE STREET 


VANCOUVER, B.C. 


“For Truly 
Fine Furs” 


NEW YORK FUR CO. 


Georgia at Howe 
VANCOUVER, B.C. 


FINE AND INDUSTRIAL ARI 


VANCOUVER SCHOOL or ART 


CAMBIE & DUNSMUIR 


PROSPECTUS FREE ON APPLICATION 


DIRECTOR: CHARLES H. SCOTT, A.R.C.A. 


ACKNOWLEDGMENT 


The editors wish to thank those members of tia™ 


- B.C. Region of the Federation of Canadian Artist 
through whose assistance the British Columbia seco 
of this issue was made possible. 
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TEXTI ILE COLORS — 
for Glorious Gifts 
THAT LAST! 


THIS CHRISTMAS 


decorate your own! With Prang Textile Colors 
your Christmas money goes far and your gifts 
are really smart! 


Be sure to use the reliable colors that won't 
wash out. PRANG Textile Colors are the product 
of extensive research and exhaustive tests. You 
and your friends run no risk of having your work 
wash out. Ask for Prang Textile Colors and x 
accept no substitutes. 


“DO IT YOURSELF” booklet— illustrated in - 
color. Full of smart designs and ideas. Send 25c. 


Complete Prang Textile Color Kit—Ask your dealer for the 
1907 Kit, 25-piece set, including Booklet. Everything needed 
to easily decorate countless gifts inexpensively. If not avail- 
able, write us. Free Literature on Request. 


Dept. CN-1 


Prang Textile Color Kit No. 1907 A Christmas Hint—The 1907 Prang Textile Color nv itself 
makes an ideal and greatly prized gift. Order earl: 


THE? AMERICAN [ CRAYON COMPANY 


HAYES AVENUE, SANDUSKY, 
SAN FRANCISCO 


Be sure they're 
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Wish your drawing pencil were true to grade? 
al Wish it would stand up under heavy pressure? | 

in Wish it were smooth as smooth can be? 
\ a Wish you could depend on perfect reproduction? 


and make yous with conte Tat! 


EAGLE PENCIL COMPANY OF CANADA LTD. TORONTO | 
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Trade Mark of Integrity 


PERMANENT OIL COLOURS 
FOR ARTISTS 


_ Sbecifications of. contents as requested. hy 
The American ArlisteBrofessional League ..4 


STUDIO SIZE TUBES 


COLOUR 
Alizarim Crimson 
Burnt Sienna 
Burnt Umber 
Cadmium Orange 
Cadmium Red Light 
Cadmium Red Medium 
Cadmium Red Deep 
Cadmium Vermilion 
Cadmium Yellow Pale 
Cadmium Yellow Light 
Cadmium Yellow Medium... . 
Cerulean Blue 
Cobalt Blue (34 x 24%).... 
French Ultramarine Blue 
Green Earth 
Indian Red 
Ivory Black 
Light Red (English Red, Light)........ 
Mars Red 
Mars Violet 
Mars Yellow 
Naples Yellow shade 
Permanent Blue 
Permanent Green Light............. 
Raw Sienna 
kaw Umber 
Rose Madder 
“Thalo” 
“Thio’”’ Violet 
Venetian Red 
Viridian (Vert Emeraude) 
Yellow Ochre Light 

Actual Size ° Zinc Yellow 

Studio Tube 1” x 4” Zinc White 
x Zinc White 

Send us name of your artists” Zinc White 


free omy of Robert Phillip, N.A. 
(“His Drawings and Palette’) with WRITE FOR COLOUR CARD 


2 full page plates in colour. 


Ask Your Dealer For Them 


M. GRUMBACHER 


ies, 179 King St. West, Toronto 1, Ontario 


BRUSHES ARTISTS’ MATERIAL COLOURS 


RUNGE PRESS LIMITED 
OTTAWA CANADA 
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